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5 Heathen Mythology, 3 in lie to aſſiſt 
him i in \ his Wee of — the 


| his care, in the art of £05 Engliſh 

Poetry. This he found himſelf under 
an indiſpenſable neceſſity of doing, on 

two accounts ; the firſt was, to free his 
younger pupils from the frequent miſ- 
conceptions he daily found them under in 
; regard to the Idolatrous Rites, Religious 


Ceremonies, and Sacrifices of the An- 


cients, fo cloſely. interwoven” in almoſt 
every page of the Claſſicz- The other 
reaſon was, to give them a diſtinct idea of 
the principal Heather: Gods and God - 
deſſes, diveſied/ of choſe unſeemiy cir- 
cumſtances which have rendered their 
Hiſtory ſo improper for the hands of 
young people; and at the ſame time to pre- 
vent himſelf, in a grrat *meafurs} from 
5 * e the 


A courſe 


1 ea 


cms of their reading, of either exphin-- 
ing to them too much, or, onthe other hand. 
of ineo n 25 


The | 3 8 a 7 
ſaid, to prove that many of their Allego- 
ies, if properly underſtood, are equally 
ſublime in expreſſion, and uſeful in moral 
application; and that the wiſe men of 
former days endeavobred to make tlie 
Mythology an aſſiſlant to the morals of: : 
the: ak | 
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In this more enlightened age, it is true, 


we have no need of ſuch helps: a purer 
Religion points out to us the way to Mo- 
rality, and every Virtue Ty well be c con- 
HOO on its ſolid baſis... | 
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_ bly nedefmry. In tlie firſt place, au 
of theſe Fables are commected with An- 


cient Hiſtory; and it is impoſſible to read 


even the works of Milton, or Pope, with 


any degree of ſatisfaction, without" ſome . 
knowledge of che Mythology of the An- 
cients. Befides, it is no Tels neteſſary for 
forming a juſt idea of the works of art. 
In Painting. Sculpture, and Architecture. 


the Greeks ard Romans were” the mot 


eminent Artiſts. Moſt of their ſubjects 


were founded on thoſe Angient Fables, 


and the Medetns'afe but'their' Copy ilts. 
There is ſcarecly x Gentlemars gallery 
or garden which dos not owe forme of 


its frame fits to tliem; and how ignorant” 
muſt that perſon- appear, who could not 
recognize the Gods, Goddeſſes, Heroes, 
or NyrhpHs! fo repreſented. We ſhould, 


/ fays a learned Writer; read My 
| Guy 
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= > May improve in the works of art and 
contribute ſomething in sis WAY. hg 
alwy: amel. vert 5 Ee 
* the way. mading, with an ene te 
gonverſation, (adds the ſame jngenious 
author) is ſo far from being ſuperfluous 
or vain, that it is the greateſt occaſion 
2 people have for education. To be 
ood, needs no deep enquiries into Anti- 
3 : itis che heart, not the hand, which 
forms the friend of mankind In a word, 
Poetry, either ancient or modern, can no 
more be read with pleaſure or advantage, 
without a knowledge of the Fabulous De- 
ities, than Hiſtory without ſome ante- 
.cedent knowledge of Geography. | 
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and can otly be performed 'by che higher 
_ claſſes; whereas the youngeſt- nigh | 
come to know theſe amuſing fictions, if 
tlie ſeveral ſtories were ſele&ted from Ovid 
_— related in a ſtile 
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CHAP. 1. 


Brrong we. proceed to the Heathen My- 
thology, the Fabulous Deities, their 


names, and manner of worſhip, we ſhall 


take a ſhort-view- of the Modern Aſtrono- 
mical Syſtem, and of the earth we inhabit, 
with its natural appearance, and of the con- 
ſequent ſyſtems whick have been built rela- 


tive to its original formation, in order to : 
| giv our ee readers a general idea of 


Tur eg of he . a work of 
an Almighty Architect) is vaſt, ſtupendous, 


and full of wonders ; man, When he gazes 


upon it with attention, mult confeſs his i ig- 


norance, and be . in . and amagc- 


ment. 


Tur Earth; which to us appears em 
tre of this great fabric, is, in effect, but a 


ſmall part of it, but a ſpeck, as it were, in 
the FIR ls of the univerſe. 
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5 Oben . confiling of land and wate 
is but one of ſeven planets revolving ech 
the common centre, the Sun, which is an 
orb of fire placed at the immenſe. diſtance of 5 
82 en * Aale from uu. 
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This tas of worlds, according te tan 2 

Copernicus, . our Solar Syſtem, conſiſts of- a 

#1 the following planets or wandering ſtars te 
bf 5 Mercur y, the ſmalleſt of the planets, whoſe te 


orbit is placed below the Earth, is near- 


of to hows ſun 5. Venus, likeyiſe, is below the 
Earth, | 


„ ; 
Earth, but farther removed from the Sun; 
dur Earth, which comes next in order, 
Bab Haewif a. Secondary Planet, called 
the Moon, that revolves round her in one 
month, at the ſame time that ſhe follows 
the Karih's in her revolution round the Sun, 
which is compleated in the ſpace” of 365 
days and 6 hours. — The planets farther diſs 
tant from the Sun, and which are therefore 
called the ſuperior planets, are thefe ; Mars, 
which is ſmaller than our Earth, and which 
has not as yet been difcovered to have any 
Moon; Jupiter, the largeſt of the planets, 
which has four Moons; and, laſtly, Saturn, 
vhich is the moſt diſtant of all in our ſyſtei 
from the Sun's body, round which he takes 
no leſs than 3o years to make one complete 
revolution. He has five Moons, beſides a 
| Ring, which by ſome is ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly a part of his body, and which,. 
as well as his Moons, puts on a luminous 
appearance, and contributes, with them, 


to enlighten the gloomy Wi of e and 
tedious winters. 92 


BELOND all theſe; at. anthony Andes 
in the trackleſs fields of are placed 
| Boa: the 


1 


the fixed Gary; whoſe diſtance no capa aft 

could ever trace; but theſe are conſidered 
by philoſophers as ſo many Suns, which pro- 
bably have planets of their own ovary 
round them. 5 8 | 


. Hun it is proper to obſerve, that all the 
Shoots reyolving round the Sun, are, in ef- 
fect, dark and opaque bodies, orotherearths, 
mining only with the light which they re- 
ceive and reflect from him. This is the caſe 
with the Moon, whoſe different appearances, 
ſuch as New, Full, Horned, &c. are all owing 
to her different fituatiene with regard to 
the Sun, and that at the Full ſhe always ri- 
ſes when he ma; and ſets when he riſes. 


* Tax Moon, as we. FE have a dark 5 
ay it follows, that whenever ſhe interferes 
| between us and the Sun, ſhe occaſions an 
Eelipſe of the Sun, her. ſhadow falling upon 
the Earth's body; and whenever the Earth 
interferes between her and the Sun, the 
conſequence is an Eclipſe of the Moon: 
Theſe Eclipſes, which aſtronomers can ex- 
wy calculate, Run be ſtill more frequent, 
were 


t 9 1 
vere it not for the Parallax “, and the ops . 
rent. irregularity of oy Moon's motion. 


Tus heavenly ſigns in which he ſucceſ- 
füge appears, are exactly delineated; being 
divided into twelve equal parts, cach of 
which contain 39 more, anſwering to the 
months and days of the year. The follow- 
ing are their names and characters, with. 
the time of the Sun's entering into each par- 
ticular ſign of the Zodiac. | 


Aries J Taurus. Gemini. 
Oy | 8 ? * 
March 20. April 20. May 21. 
W $10 N „„ 
* 42 jah 23. | Auguſt 23. 
Koro Scorpio, Sagittarius. 
Se 23. OR. „ Nov. 22. 
Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces. 
Dec. 22. Jan 20 Feb. 0 


* The Parallax is the difference between the real place | 
of the Sun, Moon, or-Stars, calculated from the centre of 
the Earth; and the apparent one according to the place 
onthe Oy 8 ſurface, 1 whereon the ſpectatox ĩs ficuated, 

B 3 Wich 


* 8 1 7 ; 
1 1 Rat (REA — 2 P 
4 2 ; þ 4 * ax Sy ee 5 


<0 — r ao mon es, 2 


TS 1 
With regard to the cœœleſtial figns abe 
—— they took their names from dif- 
ferent conſtellations, or groups of ſtars; 
but there was not one of them, as the 
reade will find, to which the ancients had 
not affixed ſome particular fable. It is thus 
that Aſtronomy is fo particularly connected 
with the Mythology of the Ancients, that 
it appears carcely poſſible to underſtand 
the latter, without having ſome 8 8 85 
idea of the former. 


Yak the hered writings themſelves tell 
us, that the Sun and Stars were created, not 
only to give light, but for figns and for 
tokens to mankind. We ſhall preſently ſee 
in what manner they really ſerved as ſuch, 
till artifice on the one hand, and ignorance 
on the other, contributed to pervert them. 


This divine ſubject is beautifully . . | 
ed by the ingenious Mr. Addiſon, in the 
following poem in the Spectator: | 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue æthereal ſky, _. 
And ſpangled Heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 

N Their great iin e e TLOUL 
' 4 _ 25 Th'un- 


9 9 8 ke I 
"TW unweary'd Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, / 
And publiſhes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the ev'ning ſhades MEE | 
The Moon takes up the wondrous EY 
And nightly, to the liſt'ning Earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 


Whilſt all the ſtars that round her cburn, 
had all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


What, tho? in ſolemn filence all 

Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 
What, tho? nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found.? 


In reaſon' scar they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
e Wa IT made us is Divine.“ 75 
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of the ard Appearance of * EAR TH, 


Hd and. zts original Formation. . 


*OLY writ informs us, and many teſ- 
timonies tend to confirm, that. this 

Earth has been in a fluid ſtate. The account 
of Moſes mentions this as having been twice 


the caſe: Fir, When the Earth was with- 


out form, and void, and the ſpirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters”, And, 


Secondly, at the time of Noah's flood, hen, | 


forthe wickedneſs of OT all the world 


| e oma ana 


Now, as to the une form as the 
Earth, full of mountains, dales, caverns, 


rivers, and wnequally divided by the. vaſt 


ocean, it has, by ſome, been ſuppoſed to 
wear the appearance rather of an heap of 


ruins, than of a world at firſt delivered out 


of the forminghands of an All-wiſe and 190 
powerful Creator. 


. 
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4 LEY 5 2 3 a7 * 3 
4 * 


bs ale: one rf Abe obſerve, thas 
fea ſhells; and the bones of marine animale; 


have been dug up at ſuch vaſt diſtances from 


the ſea, and in ſo many different places, 
that it was evident the waters muſt, at ſome 


time, have overflowed the land, thouglxr 


they afterwards receded, leaving thoſe and 
other Werke of their former ere ions. 


To the: firſt of theſe ene 9 it Mes 


indeed, been anſwered, that the ſuppoſed 
irregularities of the Earth are ſuch as pro- 


duce many conveniencies; that the oceans 
and rivers are of the greateſt benefit to man- 
kind; that the mountains Produce the 
winds,” and thereby prevent the air from. 
becoming putrid, like a ſtagnant lake; with 
many: othet᷑ benefits which we muſt be ab- 
ſolutely- deprived: of if theſe irregularities 


did not ſubſiſt, which, in fact, being but 


inconſiderable in themſelves, could not be 
adduced as proofs of any general convulfion- 
of nature. But the ſecond proof is not ſos 


eaſily to be overturned. On examination | 
vie find, in various places, the natural courſe- 
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„ 
of the ſtrata, or layers of earth, ſubverted, 
which would otherwiſe lie in regular beds, 


Fach growing thicker and heavier, as it is 


deeper depoſited in the ſoil, the whole be. 
ang generally covered with that ſoft earth 
which is commonly called mould, and which 
as known to be the parent of vegetable, and 


dupporter of. nice nie- The mixture of 


have mentioned, 5 to r en 
; 2 hre keen nn — er were 
3 of- Nature ; but, on bowie: cloſely 
examined, and being proved to be animal 
ſubſtances, poſſeſſing all the qualities of thoſe 
uſually found on the ſea-ſhores, that ob- 
zection muſt fall to the ground, It was af - 


terwards ſuggeſted, that pilgrims,. return · 
ing from Jeruſalem, might have diſperſed 
them in various countries; but the vaſt ex- 
tent of land in which they are in many 


places found, muſt immediately filence this 


"conjecture, Even in our on country we 
find, that near Reading, in Berkſhire, for 
many ſucceeding years, a continued body 


me al has been found through, 95 


whole 


„ nn 1 
: | — > - i 


whole circumference of five or fix acres of 


land. The foundation of theſe ſhells is on 


hard, rocky chalk; and above this chalk, 
the oyſter ſhells lie in a bed of green ſand, 


upon a level, as near as poſſibly can be 


judged, and about two feet in thickneſs.— 
They are here in their natural ſtate, but 
among the Alps and Pyrenean mountains, 
and the hills of France and En . * 
are alſo found petrified. Bo, 


| From theſe and many other concurring + 
teſtimonies, it appears that the Earth has 
been in a fluid ſtate, and that more than 
once, becauſe, as a modern author obſerves, 
trees and other, ſubſtances have been found 
buried in beds. of ſhells, a circumſtan 
which muſt have happened fince the Earth 
was. habitable, and which, together with 
ancient tradition, evidently confirms the 
account of. a General Peluge: 


"ark as it y was s the intent of the inſpired _ 
writer, in his account of the Creation, and 


of the Flood, rather to relate facts than to 88 
teach people a Hitem of philoſophy, ſo 9 2 5 
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moſt Wege one who las written upon theſe 

fubjects, has thought himſelf at liberty to 
form a ſyſtem of his o-. Dr. Burner, 
who wrote what he called The Theory 
of the Earth,“ advanced, that this globe, 
which we mbabie originating from a fluid. 
chaos, was at firſt created ſmooth and plain. 


The waters were incloſed by the upper, 


and reſted upon the nether earth; ſo that 
there was no ſea, and the whole was a 


ſmooth ſurface. He obſerves, that it conti- 


nued in this form, enjoying a perpetual 
Spring, till God, who foreſaw' how men 
would corrupt their ways, ſuffered this 
outward cruſt of earth to give way, and the 
fountains of the great deep being broken 
up, riſing to a vaſt height by the ſudden 
ſhock, occafioned a General Deluge. Then 


mountains and ſeas firſt appeared; the 


falling pieces of land cauſed thoſe inequa-- 
lities, while the vaſt body of water, for- 
merly containedin the great abyſs, wrought 
itſelf into a channel; and the terraqueous 
globe put on the, appearance which now it 
wears, ——Philoſophers, however, are of 


opinion, that this theory, however curious, 
cannot. 


[1 13 TY To 
uno ſtand the teſt of reaſon, and har 
the Antediluvian earth, ſuch as he has re- 
preſented it, could not by inhabited by the 
ſons of Adam. 


Mr. WarsToN, who was no leſs famous 


for his conjectures on this ſubject, has ſup- 
poſed this earth to have been originally a 


comet, which being heated and frozen al- 
ternately, was a mere chaos; but its orbit 
being changed, a cruſt of earth ſurround- 
ed a central globe of ſire; which earth, he 


ſays, will laſt while that fire remains un- 


quenched; and that period, he ſuppoſes, 


will laſt about 6000. years. Whiſton (as 


well as Burnet) has agreed in the opinion, 


that the life of men and animals was, at 
firſt, extended to ten times what it is found 


to be at preſent. But the heat of the cen- 
tral fire increaſing Vegetation and Animal 
Vigour, the philoſopher ſays, that crimes 
were increaſed. likewiſe; and all nature 
teeming with the ſeeds of life, Man was in 


effect 200 powerful to be innocent. On this 
account it was neceſſary to puniſn the crimes: 
of wortal beings, and, in conſequence, all 
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85 ctw were eee in one Unix 
verſal Deluge, the fiſhes excepted, who, liv- 
| ing in a colder element, were not involved 


in the deſerved deſtructio. 


e As to Mr. Whiſton's Theory oft the Deluge, 


(as he, with other philoſophers, knew it 


would be difficult to account for the quan- 


tity of water neceſſary to overflow the earth) 


be ſuppoſes, that the waters were furniſhed 


by a comet, which involving our earth in 


its tail, a vaporous fluid ſubſtance exhaled 


fromm it, and increaſed in proportion as it 


approached its body; he has even gone fo 


far as to calculate the day of the month 


and week on which this comet produced 
ſuch an horrible deſtruction. But beſides 
many objections which may be made to his 
; Theory of the Creation, and to that central 
- fire, ſo uſeleſs while we receive our heat 
from the Sun, ina regular revolution round 
this common centre, it bas juſtly been 
doubted, even admitting a comet could ap- 
pProach ſo near to our earth as he ſuppoſes, 
whether the tail of it contains any thing 


e nnr as it is pro- 


8 bably 


„ „ 
bably no more than a confluence of thin air 
. ee Eten eee to * 
body. 


: K _ 


a ur Mr. Buffon, I e e 2 


He ſuppoſes, that the earth whichwe inha- 
bit was once actually a part of the Sun, and 
that it was driven from thence by a comet's: 
falling down upon its body. He is alſo of 


opinion, that the earth muſt have been, at 


firſt, leſs ſolid than at preſent; that the ſea 

has N the principal changes upon the 

face of our globe, and was at ſometime, 
above the height of our higheſt mountains; 
„ yolcanos, earthquakes, ſtorms, and rain, 
having made but ſlight alterations, and on- 
ly ſuch as have affected the lobe d to incon - 


niderable depths.” Se 7 OR 


Such are the- various Slate of Philoſo. 
phers'; ; but theſe muſt ever remain uncer- 


tain: After all it is moſt probable that this 
terraqueous globe was put perfect out of 


the hands of the Great Creator; not, per- 
haps, according to our ideas of perfection, 


but. 


— 


has advanced a new Theory of his own.— . 
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but in a figure different from that whetein 


it now, on comparing accounts, appears, 


there are evident tokens of an univerſal de- 
luge, for which, in what manner ſoever it 
was firſt erdnted\, the Author of all thi 
foreſeeing man's crimes, had poſſibly pre- 
pared it. —Ruined, however, as it may ap- 


pear, there is ſcarcely an irregularity which 


produces ſome momentary evil, that is not 
kewiſe productive of ſome good to coun- 


terbalance it. The Earth, even now, is co- 


vered with a verdure agreeable to the fight, 
and, on the whole, properly cultivated, fur - 
niſhes every thing neceſſary for the uſe of 


man. Every country ſeems, with its pecu- 


liar. inconvenſencies, to enjoy alſo its pecu- 
liar bleſſings. Storms are known to clear 
the air, and even earthquakes may be ne- 
ceſſary to change the face of the country. 
The preſervation of this globe, is, of itſelf, 


ſufficient to convince us, that God did not 


. Intend-theſe things for its deſtruction. 
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E all wiſh to inſpire our children pri- 
marily with the notion of the Unity 


vk the Deity: it has therefore been made an 1 
ojection, that an early acquaintance withthe Wi 
Heathen Deities may, in a meaſure, either 8 
eounteract that principle, or involve the * 
young mind in a labyrinth of confuſion. As 4 
to the former part of this ohjection, it may, . 
perhaps, be fufficiently anſwered by com- 12 
mon experience, which has ſhewn us, in all if 
ages, that among thoſe who were moſt at- 3 
tached to the learning of the ancients, not 5 
one was ever found in a Chriſtian country, 1 
who was ſo abandoned by reaſon as to fol- 1 
low their abſurd notions of worſhip.— The Mi 
latter part of the aſſertion, however, as it * 
deſerves more attention, it will be our bu- 1 
ſineſs at preſent to obviate, which we ſhall 1 9 
do by giving a clear and conciſe account of fir 
the nature and progreſs of Idolatry among i. | 
the Ancients, and of the real e of their | 1 | 
boaſted Deities, YT el "i 
- | Ei 
4 


tw! 
TooLarky in general ſeems to have ſprung 
from theſe principal cauſes; namely, the re- 
ſpect which people ſhewed during life, and 
continued after death to their anceſtors, or 
to certain ſuppoſed great men; and the ob- 
let vations of the Heavenly bodies; to which 
we may add a third cauſe, which originated 
in thoſe hieroglyphics uſed before the in- 
vention of letters: there were, however, 
many other cirtumſtances which took effect 
ratller as ſubordinate cauſes to theſe which we 


have mentioned above, and which are al- 


towed, by all accurate enquirers into anti- 
quity, to have been the den fountain of the 
| TRI My ve A 1 


0 A to the firſt of the ebe here aligned, 


we have been told, that the idolatrous cuſ - 
tom of paying divine honours to great con- 
querors, ſubſiſted as early as the age of Nim- 
rod or Belus, the ſuppoſed founder of the 
Aﬀyrian Monarchy, to whom the title of 


Bel, Baal, &c. (commonly conſtrued to mean 
no more than Lord) have been generally re- 


ferred. There are others, indeed, who 
have denied that this title ever really refer- 


red to Nimrod, and haye endeayoured to 
Prove, 


ati. * 1 


tm) 


pyrbde, that the name rather referred i to the 
Jun. But be thit marter ab it may, it Is 
cettajri that the practice prevailed very ear- 
Iy, and was tranſmitted from ſome of the 
Baſtern nations to thoſe of Europe, who 
Wfihirety eticreafet the Lcd 


; : * 4+ I -£ . 
J * of 12 


Ten b on of the Rebveniy b 1 
was moſt undoubtedly u great ſpurce of Ido- 
ſatry, eſpecially among thoſe nations that, 
inhabiting the warm regions and vaſt plains 
of Aſia, almoſt perpetually beheld the blaz- 
ing. orb of the Sun over their heads, in the 
day time, atid had the opportunity of viewe 
ing the ſplendor of the ſtars, in the calm 
and ſerene nights of Summer. The former 


of theſe might eaſily ſeem. to be the greateſt * 


power of the univerſe, to thoſe who had loſt 
the knowledg ge of the true God; the latter, 
whoſe club; was firit ſtudied from neceſũty, 

preſently tobk the title of ſubordinaie Dei. 
ties. Hence Baal, Aſhtaroth, &c. to whom - 
ſoever ori ginally applied, became the. names 
under which thoſe great luminaries were 
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Hap the. fars,; indeed, been N 


Fately und diſtinctiy conſidered 


bable they would not have ate 
Jo much to the increaſe of Idotatry as they 
reblly did. But very ſoon after meh had 
begun to obſerve upon their courſes, they 
found it neceffary to divide them into a cer- 
tain number ef claſſes, partly to prevent 


confuſion in their remarks, and partly to 


mark the return of the Sun to the different 
parts of the Heavens, by which the Seaſons 


-were een to be determined. 


' Hunce the Coudallations ad 6; gus of the 
Zacke by which the way of the great Lu- 


__minary was traced through pathleſs Ether. 


Theſe took their names in ſome meaſure, 
perhaps, from the fancied reſemblance of 
a number of ſtars to a certain determinate 
figure, and in ſome meaſure from the pro- 


ductions of the different months, or the cha- 


racter of the ſeaſon in which the Sun was 
ſeen to return to ſuch a particular ſign or 
conſtellation: thus, with regard to the Tro- 
pical ſigns of Cancer and Capricorn, accor- ' 
ding to ancient writers on the ſubject, . the 


. * an auimal that walks back - 


ward, 


121 


ward; Was! thoſetr as a' Köper aB of 
the . Sun's dechning, or retrogade motion 
after he enters that fign, which is in the 
month of June. The Goat, from his climb- 


ing; might be confidered as an emblem of 
the Sun's aſcending again, after he has en: 
tered that ſign in December. The Ram, 
the Bull, and the Kid, might refer to the in- 
creaſe- of thoſe windy in the Spring; ; the 
Lion ſignified the Sun's heat and vigour in 
the Summer; the Virgin, crown'd with ears, 
denoted the fruitfulneſs of Auguſt; the Ba- 
lance, the equality of the days and nights in 
September; the diſeaſes of Autumn were 


hunting ſeaſon" by the Centaur or Archer, 


into which fign the Sun enters in dow. gates 
of November, 1185 


8 * 1 
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ber of others, as fable or fancy led; and 
many of thoſe who had been remarkable for 
their great actions while living, were re- 
ecived into the temples on earth, at the 
lame time that they were fappoled to have 
zugmented che number“ of the ſtars of Hea- 
Ven, : pl 30 
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ſigniſied by the poiſonous Scorpion; and the 
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„Heer fame n | 
groſs 1gngrance; of ee hai 


vailed ugop., to. give credit; ta uch an aug · 


mentation nine the number of the Oeeleſ- 
tial bodies, s nearly as they goulg be cal - 


tulated,, has been found 4 differ little 
from the -Creatian. to the preſent time. 


Where then, it may be aſked, was: there 
room for -theſe.; additional. conſtellations; and 
how eduldia Pivinity be divided into a num- 


ber of ſtars ? The matter was indeed abſurd ; 
and the queſtion can only he anſwered by 


obſerving, how few, at the times we ſpeak 
of, underſtogd any thing af Aſtronomy, 


and to how ſmall a circle. the learning of 


the ancient world was canfined, at [leaſt 
till thoſe ays arrived in which the Mytho- 


logy of the ancients had ſo, far gained 
ground, that it would have been doemed 


impiety to daubt of it; and the whole was 


ſo connected with the civil, government of 


the people, that the magiſtrates proceeded 


to puniſh eapitally ſuch as went about to 
| prove theabſurdity of this mopftrousſchems 


of ab they. had eee 5 


Tt was for this that Socrates, one of the 
greateſt 
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ee 
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contributed to form the Mythology of the 
| Heathens. The obſervation ofthe Heaven- 
ly bodies had: a great ſhaxe in producing 
by +: += 2008 
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reateſt gps of anti uity, was ech. | | 1 
emned, while, 1 8 even his judges a 
Theile had a conception of the Juſtneſs 288 
of his opinions, and the rectitude of his in- i BY 
tentions; but the Heathens were too far in- nt 
volved in the labyrinth of error to be deli- Ny 
vered from it by anything leſs than . cue. = 
of Divine Revelation. ® 
: Nuvewtniiud there were ke be found; * 
in all ages, certain perſons of elear heads Tits 
and good hearts; this was, becauſethe traces ſp 
of truth could never be worn entirely away; uk 
and becauſe Religion never left herſelf en- | 
tirely without teſtimony among mankind — ys 
Theſe traces, however, were ſo faint, and . 
ſo much obſcured by the cuſtoms and pre- Mi 
judices of mankind, that they bore no more gi 
proportion to their original, than the faint 10 
, glimmering of twilight does to the noon- Fi 
\ day ſun, 5 8 Uit 
10 Tur Wanne Aged ly in uſe . yp 
90 the invention of letters, certainly greatly ö 
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ſuch ſymbolp, that the more they were - brf 


* 


the principal "eh aſed i in theſe hierogly- 
bn ; many of which, though afterwards 
poſed to be the figures of Gods, were, in- 


: 9 1 like the ſigns of the Zodiac, no more 


than the indications and tokens of the fea- 
ſons— And thus the god Anubis, who is re- 
preſented with a dog's bead, repreſented 
funply that ſtar which roſe with the Sun 
before thecommencement of the inundation 
of the river Nile, to which Egypt o am its 


boaſted fertility. 


Tux reſt of the hieroglyphical marks ferv- 
ed: to repreſent matters in common life, and 
were uſed inſtead of writing; but this mode 
bein g more difficult to be attained, and leſs 
clear in its deſignment, it was no wonder 
that it ſhould never become fo univerſal ; 
the convenience, however, which — 
. from theſe works, imperfect as they were, 
ſoon cauſed them to be greatly multiplied in 
- Egypt, which was become the centre of 
learning and of the arts, as well as of Rell - 

gion; which latter, however, they firſt re- 
en, ed from the Aſiatic nations. 


Bur as it was a natural conſequencs of 


"tiphe 


t 4 


uplied their meaning became the more per - 
plexed, ſo it naturally followed, that. the 


conſequent inyention of letters, which pro- 


bably happened beſore the time of. Cade- 
nus, was ſoon after embraced by the en- 


lightened nations. It was then that the hie- 


roglyphies became the language of the 
prieſts only, and conſequently a ſacred lan- 
guage: it was then that the vulgar, who 


had already begun to miſunderſtand thoſe 


ſymbols, totally perverted their meaning, 
and found out a thouſand myſteries in the 
mere figures of beaſts, birds, &c. Whieh 


had originally been uſed, either to denote 


the ſeaſons of the year, or the pai ticular; 
qualities of men and things. Anubis nom 


was no longer a ſign, but a deity.—Iſis was 
no longer the ſymbob of beautiful Nature, 


but the goddeſs peculiar to Egypt. Horus 
was no longer the emblem of Agriculture, 
but the ſon of Iſis by Oſiris, in whoſe per- 
ſon the Egyptians ſeem to have confounded 


a certain ancient prince of their country, 
with the grand diſpoſer of nature. The 
torrent of Idolatry having broken in, a train 
of abſurdities followed, which perhaps the 
prieſts themſelves could not have ſuppreſſed, 
even kad they been 1 to ö ſo contra- 
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1 3 
ry to their private intereſts; ſo that from 
theſe” hiereglyphical figures aroſe, in time, 
all the monſter gods of Egypt, which eaſily 


found a place in the wa a of 
n'Hutheriy/people. bs MIRA 


W have already hinted 2a whe "5 
tian religion was antiently derived from the 
Eaſt. We ſhall find, on enquiry, that the 
fir principles of it bore) a reſemblance to 
that of the ancient Per fians.—The Ofiris of 
the former anſwering to the Ormazes of 
the latter, who was deemed the grand ſource 
of all exiſtence, * He is (ſays Zoroaſter) 
the firſt of all incorruptible beings, eternal 
and unbegotten; he is not compounded of 
parts; there is nothing equal or like unto 
him. He is the author of all good, and en- 
tirely uninfluenced by paſſion; the moſt ex- 
cellent of all beings; the wiſeſt of all intel · 
ligent natures; the father of equity; the pa · 
rent of good laws; ſelf. inſtructed, ſelf-fuf- 
ficient; and the firſt former of nature. To 
Mythra and Mythras, the two inferior dei - 
ties of the Perſians, Iſis and Horus, bore a- 
ſtrong reſemblance; the former were ſaid, 
by the Orientaliſts, to be the firſt emana - 

F403 43 108 ne 1 


* 
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55 5 | 
tions of the Divinity, the firſt of thiets re. 
preſenting nature, the other a mediating 
deity, friendly to maitkind; whe was een- 
tinually combatingtheevil prineiple, whom 
thePerfians named Arimonius) as — 
Howe I df wre en eee 

40 ORMAZ ESG (aid the firſt * 158 
duged ſeveral beings, all of them fpiritital, 
lumiharies; and powerful; but their chief, 
Arimonius, had a thought contrary to the 
ght. He doubted,” and by doubting he 
became dark, From hence' proceeded all 
evils, diſſenſions, malice, and every thing 
elſe of a contrary nature to the light, Fhoſe 
two principles made war upon each other, 

till at laſt it was concluded, that the lower © 
world ſhould- be ſubject to Arimonius for 
even thouſand years; after which time he 
is to ſurrender it hack to the light.“ It 


may be worth while to compare this witk 


paſſage in the Rabbinical writings of the 
Jews, where the author ſays, The virtue, 
perfection, and beatitude of Spirits, conſiſted 


originally, in continually receiving and ren- 


dering back the rays which flowed” from 
e. infinite —_— that fo there might be 
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an eternal. -cireutation of light andhappi- 
neſs. Two forts of ſpirits, called Zephynts, 
failed in the obſervation of this eternal or- 
der. The Cherubims, who were of a'fupe- 
rior. order, did not render back this light; 
but kept it within themſelves, ſwelled, and 
became like veſſels that are too full; at laſt 
| they burſt in pieces, and their. ſphere de⸗ 
dane a gloomy chaos. The Heſperiah (an 
inferior order): ſhut! their eyes againſt this 
light, turning themſelyes towards ſenfible 
objects; they forgot the ſupreme beatitude 
of their nature, and took up with the en- 
joyment of ſenſual pleaſures : they fell, 
therefore, into mortal bodies. Souls, adds 
mw , this author, paſs through ſeveral revolu- 
= tions before they return to their primitive 
ſtate; but afterzthe-coming of the Meſſiah 
all ſpirits will. be reſtored to order, and to 


the happineſs which they Wot 05 et 
of our firſ parents? 


„ ee it . wk ned 
in the Eaſt, was likely there to have longeſt 
retained. the traces of its firſt purity. We 

| have. endeavoured: to point out the three 
grand ſourccsof i its ae 
| ever, 


i 
over, is acænowledged to have been inerea . 
ed by ſeveral other ſubordinate, cauſes, 
which, from time to time, aroſe from a de- 


praved race, whoſe very arts and refine- - 


ments ſometimes contributed to miſlead 
them ſtill farther from the true er b 
the great Creator of all things: | 


| Nona: may, doubtleſs, be n as 
dne of thoſe; though originally dedicated 
to the ſervice of true religion and virtue, yet 
to what abſurdities did it not lead men. 
The abuſe of the hieroglyphies already men- 
tibned, would not have been compleated, 
had it not been for the ſweet ſongs of this 
ſyren, which being corrupted, deluded them 


{till farther into error. Poetry has long aſ- 


ſumed a right to change the face of nature, 
to ſubſtitute fiction: for truth, and to con- 
duct its reader i into a new world, the mere 


creation of fancy. Even where it conveyedv 


the moſt important pieces of knowledge in 
the middle ages, it diſguiſed them fo effec- 


tually in the veil of fiction, that the truib 


was ſcarcely to be perceived through the 


och; nn even W the moſt a e : 
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ned underſtandingn while son re- 


mained, and was always eagerly embraced 


dy the undiſcerning multitude, Poetry 


then muſt be; allowed to have operated as 


one of thaſe ſubordinate cauſes, which we 
ſhall ſhortly explain more fully, in our re- 


fledtions on the Gretian Mythology": 


I aha meat time it may be. proper to 


e that the Perſian magi, and of 


the Egyptian prleſts, meant not, perhaps, at 
firſt, to enſlave the minds of the people, 


and to lead them to that groſs Idolatry, into 


which they were at laſt betrayed.— The 


miſunderſtanding of ſymbols and emblems, 
and of the figurative ſtyle in which religious 


truths were delivered, ſeem to have been 


the chief ſources from whence this confu- 
ſion aroſe, which afterwards prevailed over 


hs wiſeſt ai ef the ace world. 


| pl yp i is, that the notions of a Pa- 
radiſaical ſtate, and of a General Deluge, 


were deeply imprinted on the minds of the 


Adiatics, and of the ancient Egyptians, and 
from them, perhaps, mnie rd to the 
Gre- 


; 7h ö 
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 Greeiatis: The pure fate of the genii, the 
breaking of the egg of the earth, mention» 
ed by the Perfians, confirm chis to have 
been their opinion. The Egyptians had 
traditions of the like nature; and even the 
Chineſe have. diſtinguiſned the different 


ſtates of man before and after the Fall. 
All things (ſay they, corroborating an- 


cient teſtimony) were then in a happy ſtate; 


etery thing was beautiful, every thing was 
good: all thiags were perfelt in their kind, 
In this happy age Heaven and Earth em- 


ployed all their virtues to embelliſh nature: 
There was no Jarring in the elements, no 
inclemeney in the air; all things grew with - 


out: labour, becauſe. an univerſal fertility 


reigned. The active and paſſive virtues 


conſpired. together, without any oppoſi= 
tion, to produce and perfect the univerſe z 
whilſt this pure ſtate laſted there was nei. 
ther pain, nor ſorrow, nor wickedneſs.“ 


Wx find one of theſe authors expreſſing 
himſelf in the following manner, concern 


ing the world after the Fall. The pillars of 


Heaven (ſays he) were broken; the Earth 
| was 
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| the General Deluge, is to the following pur- 


F + TIT 
was thaken to its ne the Heaven 


funk lower towards the North ; the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars changed their mo- 
+ tions ; the Earth fell to pieces; the Waters 


incloſed within its boſom broke forth with 
violence, and overflowed it. Man rebel - 
Ung againſt Heaven, the nen of the Uni- 


75 98 b ADs relates to 


port; Chronus (the ſame with Saturn) 


appearing to Xiſuthrus in a dream, fore - 


told, that at a certain time, a Deluge would 


deſtroy the human race, ordering him to 
write down the origin of the hiſtory and 
end of all things, and then to bury the 
writing in the earth, in the city of the Sun, 


called Sippara. Afterwards, by the ſame 


| instruction, he built a ſhip, two furlongs 


in breadth, and five in length, which he 
entered with his relations and friends, 
dirds, and four - footed beaſts, with a pro- 


per quantity of proviſions, and had no 


ſooner ſhut himſelf up in it than the De- 


luge * During all the time that 
the 


8 j 

2 waters overffowed the Earth, be floated 
ſecure in this veſſel ; At length, imagining 
they might have ſubſided, he 'difpatch- 


ed certain fowls, which finding no reſting- 


place, returned. Some time after he ſent 
outothers, which retu rned with mudin their 


claws ; but the third time he tried the e&- 


periment the birds returned no more. His 
ſhip then reſted on a high mountain: him - 


ſelf, his wife, and daughter, and the pilot 


coming forth, after having offered ſacrifice 
to Heaven, diſappeared: The remainder 
of the people who had been ſaved in the 


_ veſſel, afterwards heard a voice, which de- 
8 that Xi/uthrus and his compani8ns, | 
for their piety, were tranſlated into Hea- 


ven, and numbered with the Gods. The 


ſame voice exhorted them to be religious, 
and to repair to Babylon, after having dug 


up the writing which this Xiſutbrus had bu- 
ried in the city of Sippara. “ 5 


Ir would Far ES the TON which 


we have preſeribed to ourſelves, to trace 
the opinions of all the Eaſtern nations : the 


Zeneral origin of Idolatry among them may 
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be pretty well gathered from what has "00K 
already recapitulated, and ſome' judgement 
formed. of the degrees by which thoſe peo- 
ple deviated from the religion of the pot 
diluvian patriarchs. | | 


| be, —— 55 appear to have been the 
grand corrupters of ſacred truth. — Filled 
with the idea of corporeal images, (refined 


as they profeſſed themſelves to be) they 


ſeemed to have conceived ſcarcely any thing 
that was ſpiritual. Inſtead of endeavour- 
| ing to trace thoſe Fables which they re- 
ceived (as ſome ſay by Orpheus) from the 
ancient Egyptians, they appear to have 


been induſtrious in adding to them ſtill 
more abſurdities.— They multiplied amaz- 


ingly the number of deities; they gave 
them attributes never thought of before, 


and many of them quite unbecoming a di- 


vine nature. Even their ſupreme Jupiter, 

was a being, whoſe power, highly as they 
extolled it, was frequently checked by a 
blind Fate, and he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by his rage, revenge, and luſt. Inſtead of 
being the common father cf all mankind, 


— * 


rt) 


ne was repreſen ted as partial to paiticalis 
_ cities; ſometimes even to individual per- 


ſons, and that for the moſt trifling cauſes. 
The Gods and Goddefles of the ſuperior 
order, who ſat with him in Synod on par- 
ticular occaſions, partook, as might well 
be expected, of theſe divine imperfec- 
tions. Even the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, ſup- 
poſed to have ſprung by a remarkable birth 
from the brain of Jupiter, was Tous from be» 
ing Irie te, h 
The Gevtbns indeed, have ſr the 
traces of the ſtory of the Deluge, though 
rather in an imperfe& manner. They ſay, 
that after the Golden Age, and the wars 
of the giants, a race of wicked men ſpring- 
ing up, were all deſtroyed by a Deluge; the 
Earth burſting and pouring forth ſtreams, 
which, together with the rains, laid the 
whole ſurface under water. In this gene- 
ral calamity of human kind, Deucalion and 
Pyrrha alone eſcaped, who took into a 
kind of ſhip or ark, a certain number of 
the animal creation, which they preſerved, 
floating in their veſſel on the face of the 
in 3 waters, 
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Abbes; till the Flood was abated ; and Im 
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thetn, afterwards, was renewed the human 
Bor if the Greeks preſerved ſome out- 

lines of a fe truths, they introduced into 

the world a number of fables. Their poets, 8 

from Orpheus, dealt ſcareely in any thing 


elſe: and ſome of their fictions are ſo ob- | 
ſeure, that it is - impoſſible to trace them 
with any certainty, Moſt of theſe, how- i 
ever, have a moral, and it is on that con- t 
nde ration tkat they ers deſerving of atten- r1 
_—___ RY ee gs ſk 
OE Is 1 


Ir is 1e is Sgenions: people that we by 
owe a Syſtem of Theology and Mythology, ey 
new in itſelf, though indeed i principally 


founded upon the Fables of the Ancients. 1 
It was in their time, that, not content with 45 
adding their illuſtrious men to the cata- fre 
logue of gods, the woods, the mountains, iin 
and the ſtreams, were ſaid to ſwarm with 151 
deities.—Nor was this all: there was not | 
an extraordinary action performed, but it 0 
Vas e attributed to ſome ſuper- ¶ trac 


natural 
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the chariot of Pheebus. Endymion, ſtudy- 
ing the courſe of the Heavenly Bodies, was 
ſaid to have had an amour with the Moon: 
Amphion, having by exerting his oratory 
on the ſubje& of good order, reduced a 
barbarons nation to ſoeiety, is ſaid to have 
raiſed the walls of a city merely by his. ſeill 
in muſie. Dædalus, inventing ſails, is ſaid 
to have made himſelf wings His ſon Ica- 
rus, probably ſhipwrecked by his want of 
kill in managing his veſſel, is ſaid to have 


melted the wax Wen faeclen his Ppinions, 


ve by flying ** 700 near the Sun; though it is 
Y, evident, that if ſuch a matter were really 


ly roſſible,. the Higher his flight had been, the 


cooler he would have found the furrounding 
air,—But the carian Sea took its name 


moſt any. abfurdity. 


mordigary e which the ancient Greek 
D 35 1 Poeta, 


natural dauſe, or ſome wonderful meta mor- 
phoſis. A. burning meteor, and a dry ſea- 
ſon, gave birth to their[Phazton. guiding 


from him; and ſuch a circumſtance at that 
time, was ſufficient to have conſirmed al- 
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Tyres are but a ſows patch of they exe | 
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| poets, ww were in ſome meaſure: eſteemed. 


ſacred, aſſumed to themſelves. Greece 
might; in this reſpect, not improperly be 


efteemed the Nurſe of Fiftion, though the 


TGT eee of am ae 
ar ts. 


duced not only Poets, but ſome few Sages 
and Philoſophers: but theſe latter were 


eyer moſt reſpectable, in proportion as they 


rejected the fiction of the former, and en- 
deavoured to refer to the firſt principles of 


things, from which alone reaſon ant to 
deduce the origin of trath, 


Alone theſe, however wild his notions 
may appear to have been, how much ſoever 
they may have been miſrepreſented in later 


ages, Pythagoras, the Samian philoſopher, 
_ deſerves to be noticed. He indulged, in- 
' deed, the notions of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, and 


of the Tranſmigration of Souls : theſe, 


ſome have been inclined to treat as inge- 


nious Allegories; but whatever were the 
opinions of this philoſopher in theſe matters, 

* Mmaxims (the few that have been authen- 
| | tically 
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tically tranſmitted: to us) ſeem to be well 


worthy of ſo great a Tage, and ſuch as ſhew, 
that the Man has not diſgraced the Philo- 


' ſopher. © As our alienation from God (ſays 


that ſage, uſing a ſine allegory) and the loſs 
of the wings which uſed to raiſe us up to 
Heavenly things, have. thrown us down 
into the region of death, which is over-run 


with all manner of eri, ſo the ſtripping 


ourſelves of all earthly things, and the re- 


vival of our virtues, will make theſe wings 


grow again, and raiſe us up to the Man- 
tons of Life, where pure unmixed good 
alone 1 is to be found.“ | 


THERE is nothing more plain, than 


that, from the happy tranquility which 
the Grecian Poets have generally repre- 
ſented as prevailing in the Golden Age, 
Peace and Felicity are to be deemed the cer- 
tain concomitants of Virtue, and that even 


Nature herſelf, .may,: in ſome meaſure, be 


depraved by the depravity of mankind, 


EEx from the fall of Phatton* we 5 | 


* This Allegory or Fable, as well as ſeveral others 
of the Heathen Deities, is very beaurifolly and judi- 


ciouſly diſplayed in Choice. Emblems for Youth. 
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learn the wiſchiefs which ORR,” on bound- 
leſs raſh Ambition : from that of Apollo 


and Daphne, the reward of Chaſtity: and 


from the unhappy end of Leucothoe, the 


conſequence of giving ourſelves, up io. our 


pafſions. Narciſſus furviſhes examples of the 


puniſhment. of ſelf-love and human yanity ; 
and the ſlories of Cyniras and Myrrha, 


Byblis and Caunus, are inſtances of the 


i e of unlawful love. 


Taz Romans . 0 added to 5 
abſurdities of the Grecian My thology,— 
This people of themſelves, by ſome not ac- 
counted altogether ſuperſtitious, yet hav- 
ing laid down a plan of conquering the 
world, they conceived, that as they had 


few advantages. to offer to the conquered 


people in return for their freedom, ſo they 


eeould not do better, than in ſome meaſure 
to ſuit their religious notions to thoſe. 


of almoſt all the nations of the peopled 


earth. For this reaſon, there was ſcarcely 
any nation which the Romans conquered, 
| whoſe Gods they did not adopt, at the ſame 


time that they were as little ſcrupulous of 
Hoe roam, cy. nab; 
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the only circumſtance. j in which. the Roman 
policy, in the early times of the commons: 


known to leave their enterprizes, if the au- 5 


been folemnly commanded ;. corn was then 


W 8 W upon others; 
a circumſtance, which more than once was 1 
urged againſt them, by ſuch as ſought an = 
excuſe to ſhake off their yoke, and perhaps 'M 


wealth, was ſo defective. 


3 eee as the notions of 
the Romans in this reſpect might appear, 
they had yet their peculiar, ſuperſtitions... 
This great people attended to, and Dees F 
in Augury: thunder and lightning, th 
flight of the birds, and even the manner in 
which the ſacred chickens picked up their 
corn, were obſerved by this apparently en- 
lightened nation. Even Generals were 


gury drawn from theſe birds proved unfa- 
vourable. They were kept ina coop under 
the care of a particular officer, from which 
they were releaſed by him, after ſilence had 


thrown on the ground; if they pecked. it 
up eagerly, the omen was auſpicious ; but if 
not, it was regarded as a token of ill ſucceſs. 
Other birds and ng and thoſe even the 

_ loweſt 
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| Jowelt of the animal Creation, were uſes 
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-T HE Dubin were likewiſe of ſingular 
ufe-in maintaining the Deceptions of Hea- 
then Superſtition. 'Whence the notion of 

- theſe predictions is originally derived, 1s 
not exactly agreed. But ſome have Veen F 
of opinion, that it owed its riſe to the man- 
ner in which the Iſraelites conſulted the 
Divine Being, who anſwered from the Ark, 

5 and from the Holy Place. However that . 
might be, it is moſt certain that many of 
thre ancient Oracles of the Heathens were, 
for a long time, in great reputation. Such 
were the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, that 
of Apollo at Delphi, and the ſpeaking Oak, 
as it was called, at Dodona: The anſwers 
of all theſe Oracles, which were doubtleſs - 
concerted by the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes be- 
fore they were delivered to the enquirers, 
were always ſo ambiguous, that it was 
ſcarcely poſſible ever to detect them in an 
| abſolute falſity, though the event was fre- 
quently contrary to the conſtruction which 
V C 
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the enquirers put upon the in 
Theſe, to render them yet more obſcure, 
were generally delivered in verſe, particularly 


that of Delphi; however, the frequent diſap- 


pointments of ſuck as conſulted theſe Ora. 
cles, at len gth brought them into diſrepute 7 


and about the time of the Birth of Jesvs 


Cnr1sT, which was in the reign of Au- 
guſtus cer they ceaſed all over the 


world. 


Beſides Ae . thiwkadin . to 
various Divinations, by the inſpection of the 
Beaſts Entrails that were ſacrificed to their 


Gods, as alſo Necromancy, or conſulting 


the dead, and various other abſurd and hor- 


rid Rites; the Prieſts, who were generally 


concerned in the ſuperſtition, ſupporting its 


credit with all their power. 


Jovic AL Aſtrology, or judging of events 


by the Stars, was alſo much encouraged | 
among the ancients. The Aſſyrians, Per- 
fians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 


were alike adicted to this abuſe of the no- 


ble 


L n BN 
le Science of Aſtronomy, which thus be 
came one of the great pillars of Idolatry 
among them. To the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
they aſcribed the power of rulin gevery thing 
below. The Heavens were divided into 
houſes; the Sigas were made the Directors 
of Men, and the Planets under whoſe reign. 
they drew their firſt breath, were ſuppoſed 
to influence their lies, and even to fix the 
period of their exiſtence; and the fate of great 


empires was imagined to be dec ided by the 


Configuration of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Though nothing could be more abſurd than 
to attribute to thoſe Luminaries the quality 
of thoſe Signs and Figures into which they 
had been diſpoſed by Man himſelf, merely 
for the convenience of converſation, yet 
this became one of the grand rules for the 
ſtudy of Aſtrology. Thus the prince who 
was born under the fign of Libra, was born 
to rule his people with Juſtice ; and it was 
a token of Beauty and Good Fortune to 
have Gemini for the ſign of one's Nativity. 
The Planets alſo had their different diſpo- 
fitions, which were generally modelled ac- 
_ cording to the 8 2 names aſſigned them; 

| | yet 
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pet tue quality of theſe was greatly altered 
by the aſpect in which they were found, and 
the houſes they poſſeſſed; and they were 
Haid to > be rag or e accordin gly. 


Svc idle bee which now are gene- 
rally to be found only among the ignorant, 
were, in thoſe days of darkneſs, adopted 
by people reſpectable for their learning, as 
well as ſituation in life. It was reckoned 


honourable to be ſkilled in theſe Imaginary 


Scietices, and they conſtantly maintained 
Their ground among the people on that ac- 
| count. | 


Tax Romans,-"not contented with the 
Gods of the Greeks, with thoſe of all the 
countries which their arms had ſubdued, 
and which were generally added to their 
own; not ſatisfied with the Gods of Moun- 
tains, Woods, Rivers, and Streams, Naiads, 
Nereids, Fauns, and Satyrs, had like- 
wiſe their Lares or Houſhold Gods, and 
multiplied Divinities ſo faſt, that there was 


| Tearcely any thing to be found in common 
uſe which had not its Peculiar Deity; in re- 
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gard of which ſome of them were ; particu- 
larly 1 85 


Tuar people, hotwithOdading their ad- 
miſſion of Foreign Divinities, always pre- 
ſerved a certain regard for their own, 
which they couceived to be the immediate 


| guardians of the ſtate : and we find Ho- 
race, in his Secular Poem, invoking th eſe 


tutelary Deities to be favourable to the Ro- 
man people. It was under the auſpices of 
theſe Ideal Beings, that they ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves to conquer in war, or to ſubſiſt in 
peace; no wonder then that they enter- 
tained for them ſo great a degree of vene- 


| . 


CnRISTIANIT „, at length, ſpreading in 
Rome, and in the Eaſt, and being favoured 
by the Emperors, the falſe Religion va- 
niſhed before the true. Oracles were filent ; 
Augurs were not conſulted ; the Temples 
were neglected ; and the Pagan Prieſts, 
with all their holy trumpery, deſervedly 
deſpiſed. —Yet, while prejudices were not 
entirely extinguiſhed among the people, 
there were thoſe who complained of the 

- - change 


4 


change of Religion, and attributed every 

iece of ill ſucceſs which the Roman arms 
met with, to the forſaking thoſe Gods un- 
der abt auſpices they ſaid they had con- 
quered,“ implorin g favour for the Gods of 
their Country.“ From this circumſtance 
may be gathered the force of prejudice, 
even in fayour of the moſt abſurd ſyſtems, 
and the great regard of thoſe Heathens for 
their rutelar Deities. 
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Tr will not be denied, however, but that 8 | 
the Romans, as well as the Greeks, had 
their Sages and Philoſophers; and that they 
had amongſt them, from time to time, men. 
who maintained ſome juſt notions of the 
Divine Being, as well as of that rectitude 
of morals, which the ſtricteſt religious doc- 
trines of the Heathens could be ſaid but 
very imperfectly to inculcate.—Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato, are names ever to be 
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5 remembered among the Greeks, though ; 
8 that people abounded with men who taught : 
y in different ſchools, under the notion of | 
1 being Philoſophers; a circumſtance that ; 
I might eaſily ariſe, when men, following their | 1 
5 I Ca — e | 


own 


. l 45 4” Ip 
own wild! imaginations, it was as ſyſficient to 
effect a -particularity of manners to be 
eſteemed a | Philoſopher. To enumerate 
theſe would have been only a loſs of time 
to the reader; but it may be remarked, that 
Diogenes, the Cynic, and Zeno, though 
diſtinguiſhed from the herd, the latter eſ- 
' pecially, by ſome remarkable doctrines, 
ſeem to have a right to be included in this 
cenſure; while Epicurus, though beauti- 
fully illuſtrated by the Roman Lucretius, 


will ever be reprobated by the wiſe for the 


abſurdity of his philoſophy. But it would 
be ſufficient for Rome, if the maſterly, the 
elegant Cicero alone were mentioned, who 
exhibited the doctrines of Socrates and Plato 


in the moſt pure and agreeable light, who 


at the ſame time taught both Philoſophy 
and Morality, and who has treated of the 
nature of the Divine Being, recommended 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, what muſt ever be 


moſt pleaſing in thoſe ages, 5 duties of a 
ſocial life. | 


Yer eyen Socrates, Plato, and 1 I 
| thoſe great lights ** the Heathen World, 


Were 
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were neither of them void of Pagan prejus 


dices, nor entirely free from the dreams of 


dull philoſophy. - Socrates has been charg- 


ed with an acquieſcence in the Pagan Rites. 


At the time when he ſuffered for his Opi- 

nions, he made mention of the Cock that 
had been vowed to Æſculapius. The ima- 
ginations of Plato hurried him into ſuch 


conceits as have been termed “ The Dreams 


of that philoſopher ;” and even Cicero was 
not without his doubts, for while he ſpeaks of 
the Attributes of one God, he gives way to 
them and thoſe of fubardinate deities, and, 
while he favours the ſyſtem of future re- 
wards and puniſhments, ſeems yet dubious 
whether Pythagoras was not in the Tight 
in his Doctrine of the e ot 
Souls. 


Tuvs it en, on all 3 that the 


Heathen Theology, and its conſequent My- 


thology, derived merely from perverſion of 


the true Religion, had, by degrees, buried 


the people in all nations in the deepeſt ig- 
norance, both of Religion and Morality, 
fince though moſt of their fables, as has al- 
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| ready. been oblerved, had thei particular 

moral explication, yet they were ſeldom 
ſeen through by the people; and thus their 


abſurd Idolatry became a perpetual ſource 


| or moſt abominable corruptions, 


"Ty enter to conclude the whale 5 in a man- 
ner ſuited to the weakeſt capacity, it may 


be proper to take a review of what has been 
ſaid, to reduce it into a ſhort compaſs, and 


thereby to ſum up, in few words, the pro- 
greſs of the Idolatry of the Heathens. 


Arren the Flood, and the diſperſion of 


nations over the face of the Earth, it ap- 


pears, that the obſervation of the Hea- 
venly bodies, the reverence men were led 
to pay to, their Anceſtors, and, above all, 
their abuſe of Hieroglyphics, Fable, and 
Allegory, together with the Imperfection 
of their own Nature, led them to ſubſtitute 
Symbols for their Originals, and Shadows 
for Reality. While this was the caſe, what 
could be expected but a perpetual perverſion 

of Truth, W muſt conſequently encreaſe 
7 | more 
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triote aud more, in proportion as + it was * 
moved from its firſt fountain. 


; Mew ries eſtablimied this, their falſe 
Syſtem, the Heavenly Signs were increaſed, 
Kings and Heroes were multiplied, and the 
number of Deiries multiplied with them. 
Beſides the fimilarity of names, the obſcu- 
rity of the ancient Eaſtern Languages eon 
curred to give one man the exploits of ang» 
ther. Thus it often happened, in conſe- 
quence, that the actions of ſeveral perſons 
were united in one deified Hero. Even 
their Jupiter ſtood in this predicament; @ 
and though reckoned by ſome to be the ſu- 
preme God. and Father of All, yet the 
Cretans claimed him as an ancient King of 
theirs, and even ſhewed his tomb. 


Tu invention of man fill tending to 


7 depravity, increaſing arts but increaſed the 

ia evil: Aſtronomy, Poetry, Painting, and 
0 Sculpture, all concurred to confirm men in 

2 the error which they had once adopted. 
Show and pageantry put the vulgar, 
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Barley, which originally.ca came from 
the Eaft, was in the Eaſt firſt corrupted, and 
in Egypt, from whence Idolatry ſpread all 

over the Earth. The Greeks, receiving 
their Religion from the Egyptians, added 
amazingly to its abuſes, by miſtaking or 
wilfully miſrepreſenting almoſt every thing 
in it, which the people. from whom they de- 
rived it had yet continued pure; inſomuch, 
that the judgement, given upon the dead, 
a ſimple ceremony in Egypt, was by the 


# Greeks converted into a repreſentation of 
what was to happen after death; and thus, 


inſtead of the pure ideas of a ſpiritual Hea- 
ven, and a place of puniſhment for the 
wicked, their ſtories of the Elyſian Fields, 
Tartarus, Pluto, Minos, Rbadamanthus, 
# acus, Charon Cerberus, the rivers Lethe, 


® Acheron, Phleghethon, and Styx, which, 


with a whole train of fabulous accounts 
of the Lower Regions, were intruded by 
"Ou poets upon the Aiwa People. 
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Tue YE Corelenenit of Naticul 
being in a great [meaſure interwoven with 
the Civil, contributed to ftrengthen the 


growth of Idolatry, which preſently grew 


up to a vaſt height in Greece, and was not 
4 little promoted by the ſtudy of Judicial 
Aſtrology, by Oracles, Augury, and Divi- 
Philoſophy, 


nation, as we have ſhewn.- 
though it took various ſhapes to cnligiiten, 
mankind, was ſtill fo much clogged with 


private fancies, 'and had alſo ſo many 


prejudices to combat, that it had not 
power to remove the evil. Beſides, the ori- 


gin of the true Religion was buried under 
ſuch a heap of Fiction, that it was almoſt 


impoſſible for any of them to draw it from 
thence pure and undefiled. Even the moſt 
familiar Fables had ſerved to increaſe Ido- 


latry; and the Romans, who borrowed their 
Religion and Arts alike from the Greeks, 
adopted their Gods, and multiplied them. 


Their Sages and Philoſophers proved as un- 


equal to the taſk of ſuppreſſing theſe errors, 


as thoſe. among the Grecians had been, 


i Eh 


and 


DON 81 1 5 
| 95 als the Theology ind Mythology of 
bk Pagans every where. e, 5 


| 1 1. may not, perhaps, be ſo eat 10 de- 
duce the riſe of Idolatry among the North- 

ern Nations, or thoſe of the New World. 
However, as to the former it is obſervable, 

that as there were not ſo many cauſes co- 

operating to fix audincreaſe it among them, 

5 Jo their worſhip, ſuch as it is, is generally | 

found more ſimple in thoſe countries ; and 

that the people, likewiſe, in the moſi of 
them, may generally be traced to the Eaſt. 
The expedition of the great Aſiatic Odin, 
afterwards deified under the title of Wo- 
den, is one of the proofs of this fact; the 

want of records among many of the ſavage | 
Northern Nations, is perhaps the only ob- 
ſacle to our tracing them all to a fimilar 


- g : 


| As to the natives of 1 As er 
origin has been diſputed, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that till there is proof poſitive to the 
contrary, we may be allowed to ſuppoſe 
Gem the dciceadants of Noah and his fa- 
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\ mily. At what time they. emigrated-from 
the great continent we ſhall not go about 
to prove; but of them, as well as of the 
Northern Nations, we ſhall obſerve, that 
their worſhip, ſuch as it was when the Spa- 
niards found them, was rather fimple than 
complicated, and chiefly confiſted in that 
primary ſource of Idolatry, en the 
enen wy the Sun. 162) ; 


ON the — it will appear, if we on : 
to every circumſtance, that mankind be- | 
came corrupted in matiners, in proportion | 
as they 'departed from the worſhip of the 
One True God; but nevertheleſs; thatavhere- 1 
ever Records were preſerved, wherever political it 


and religious Inflitutions prevailed; there were 1 i 
always ſome traces of this true Religion to | 
be found, as well as of the hiſtory of the a 
Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, the Reſtora- 1 
tion of all Things, and ſeveral other re- F 


markable Truths mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings; though theſe are frequently con- 
founded, and covered with the veil of Fic- 
tion.— Whoever reads the book of Genefis, 

aud the n book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
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wnlt-eddily perce ive the ſimilarity between 


them. - Moſes © MW the Earth was e 
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Before the Seas, before the Earth wa 
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7K Or Heay't n, which: covers al chin By was 
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40 „ One univerſal "Fa all N ature wore, | 

& __ the rude maſs the name of Chaos 
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3 e deferiptiona PD Selden 
Age, the Wars of the Giants, Deucalion's 


Flood, &c. all borrowed from the Egyptian 
and Eaſtern learning, may be eaſily traced 


back to their fource, even without ſuppoſ- 
ing the poet to have ſeen the ſacxed Writ, 
ings. The conformity in many other cir- 
cumſtances, which has been mentioned in 


the former part of this treatiſe, there is no 
need here to repeat. It ſeems plain, that all 
mankind derived their knowledge, as well as 


their religion, from one pure fountain, the 
ſource the Worſhip of the True God, and 


triarcng. 
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an acquaintance mith the hiſtory of the Pa- 
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Too: ATRY, Fare being once wi 
duced in the world, it was a moſt difficult 
matter to exterminate it; perhaps the more | 
ſo, as the generality of the Heathen Fables 
had been founded on truths miſapplied. 
This grand reformation was reſeryed for 
the Chriſtian/Religion to accompliſh. The 
nations remained in groſs darkneſs till that 
light from Heaven daw ned upon them; then 
it was that all the ſhadow of night va- 


nie. ; Mos | ? 
* Gods mk to dub, and Oc were f 
dumb.“ 1 
The pure Religion, preſerved only among 
the Jews, and there loaded with ceremo- \. 
nies, was reſtored by him who was to re- 1 
ſtore all things, while the morality adopted 1 
by the great Author of Chriſtianity, tended „ 
to confirm the truth of his Miſſion, and to 4 . 
eſtabliſh that Syſtem of Religion which has i | 
ſerved to 2 as Fe as to ee man- 1 1 | 
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GODDESSES. 


1 E 1 already ee how the 
Superſtition of the Ancients con- 
Ho Men, and even part of the Brute Cre- 
ation into Gods, whoſe attributes were un- 
certain, and always far beneath the ideas 
which rational creatures might be ſuppoſed 
to form of a Superior Being. In proceſs of 
time, their Gods, and the ſtories told of 
them, became ſo numerous, that it was im- 
poſſible, in many caſes, to trace the origin 
of their Fables. We ſhall, however, de- 
ſcribe their principal Fabulous Deities, as 

Jpoken of by the moſt celebrated writers of 


antiquity, which we ſhall arrange accor- 


ding to the rank they held as ſuperior or 
Heavenly Gods; thoſe of the Sea, Earth, 
and the Infernal Regions; the chief merit 
of which conſiſts in the excellent morals 
contained under their Allegorical Repre- 
7 inn. 
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CELVS AND TERRA. 
pie to the ideas of the 


. Greeks, who ſeem to have been the grand 


corrupters of the Mythology, which they 
borrowed of the Eaſtern Nations, Cœlus 
[Celum] and Terra, the Heavens and the 
Earth, were the grand Progenitors of Gods 
as well as Men. The latter was alſo termed 
Veſta and Cybele. Thus the groſs notions 
of the Greeks led them not only to adore 


the Heavens, but the very Soil they trod 
on, only becauſe it ee to 9 


them. 


8 A T UR MN. 
NEXTin the order of the ſuperior Gods, 


we find Saturn. He is ſaid to have de- 


voured his children becauſe it was in the 
Fates that one of them ſhould uſurp his 
dominions. Various have been the con- 
jectures formed, relative to the meaning 
of this Allegory, It is generally fup- 
poſed, that by Saturn was meant Time, wha 
conſtantiy devours his children, In Sax | 
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turn's reign was What the poets called the 


Silver Age. — Saturn 1s-the name given by 


Aſtronomers tc to the feventh,, and. outermoſt 
Planer. ; 


#. 
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JUPITER | 


wi H EN. Saturn kad Cane i. Fay 
vour his children, his wife having brought 
forth Jupiter, gave her huſband a ſtone to 
| ſwallow inſtead of the infant Ged, who was 
afterwards ſupplied with milk by a goat, 
and delivered to the Corybantes to be 
nurſed, the ſound of whoſe hammers pre- 


vented Saturn from hearing his cries. Be- 


ing come to years of maturity, he depoſed 
his father, and married his ſiſter Juno, His 
throne was afterwards ſhaken by the Earth- 


born Giants, called Titans, among whom 


was one, who, from an hundred hands at 
once diſcharged an hundred mountains at 
the Heavens. Jupiter, however, triumphed 
over theſe Giants, and eſtabliſhed his reign, 


ſharing the univerſe with his brothers, 


Neptune and Pluto, the former of whom 
governed the Sea, the latter the Infernal 
| . 1 upiter is alſo called Satiiprrive, 

. from 
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from his father. Ie is ſaid to have been # 
King of Crete, where his tomb was ſhewn 


at the very time when he was worſhipped as 


a God, under various titles, by the Greeks 
and Romans. His Arms were Thunder, 
and his Symbol was an Eagle. Jupiter is 
the ſixth Planet in the Solar Syſtem. The 


unlimited power aſcribed to this God, was 


a faint ſhadow of that which we j juſtly aſcribe 
to the 8 Being. 


APOLLO. 


APOLLO, or PHOEBUS, was the God 
of Day, of Verſe, of Phyfic, the Promoter 
of Arts, and the Patron of the Muſes. He 


was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno. In a fi- 


curative ſenſe, the God of Genius might 
well be called the God of Light, fince to 


illuminate the mind is an attribute worthy 
of the moſt enlightened being. By Apollo 
is underſtood the Sun. He is alſo called 


Nt 


MARS. 


MAS a th fox of Juno, 0d -h 
"= V' 


t * 1 
God of Battles. He is reprefented'in ar- 


mour, and confidered as an univerſal de. 


ſtroyer. His Symbol is a Cock, repreſent- 
ing the Vigilance neceffary in War. He 
was not ſo remarkable for any thing as for 


his intrigues with Venus, the Goddeſs of 


Beauty. Mars is the fifth Planet in the 
Nager 1 . | 


MERCURY. 


THIS God was the ſon of Tavices and 
Maia. He was called Hermes, and under 
that name known to the Egyptians and 
Greeks. He was the Patron of Eloquence, 
Arts, and Trade; and ſometimes confidered 


alſo as the Patron of Thieves. He was the 


Meſſenger of the Gods. It was he that 
conducted the Souls of the Departed to the 
Realms of Pluto. His actions were as va- 


rious as extraordinary. He ſtole the flocks 


and lyre of Apollo, and with the latter 


charmed the watchful Argus to fleep, who 


had an hundred eyes, and was appointed 


be Juno to watch Is, whom that Goddeſs 


ego ca ie a Cow. He faſtened 
Pro- 


al 


4» * 


Projidethions. be rock of Cancaſus, to 
which the latter was condemned for having 
ſtolen Fire from Heaven. In effect, he was 
ready and dexterbus at every thing he un- 
dertook. The beſt qualities of Mercury 
are as defireable as'the.others are deteſta- 
le. The Improvement of uſeful Arts muſt 
ever be confidered as a bleſſing to mankind. 


— 


us. 


CUPID. 


THIS God, Who prefidedd over hook and 
Pleaſures, is repreſented ſometimes as a 
naked boy with a fillet over bis eyes, to 
indicate that Love is blind; a Bow in his 
hand, and a Quiver on his ſhoulders. He 
has alſo a torch in his hand. — The oppoſite 
qualities aſcribed to this God are the juſt 
indications of the different conſequences 
attending on a Virtuous Love, and an im- 
moderate or Vicious h 5 


HYMEN. 


HE was the 50 of Apollo aud Urania, : 
a is ropreſented under the Figure of a 


n. 
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: young nnn crowned with roſes, and holding 


a torch in his hand. As the God of Mar- 
| riage he is properly an attendant on Cupid, 


to ſhew that Wende! 18 en of 0 | 
| Ears Love. | nope] | 


Janus. 
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"Janus is kl as the God of the 


Year, from whence the firſt month takes its 


name. He was alſo confidered as regulat- 
mg Peace and War, his temple being ſhut 
in time of Peace. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Prince of Italy. His Image is re- 
Preſented with two.Faces, having a ſtaff of 


white thorn in one hand, and a key in the 


other. This may teach an uſeful leſſon of 
reflecting on the paſt, and e for fu- 


pes hog 


BACCHUS. 


BACCHUS, or TACCHUS, was the ſon 
of Jupiter and Semele. His mother having 
made Jupiter ſwear to come to her in all his 
nina his . en her, but Ju- 
*  Piter 
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piter faved the child: When he was grown” | 
uphe became a great Conqueror, and a Pa- 
tron of the Vine, (ſome ſay the firſt planter) 
in whoſe juice he much delighted. Bac- * 
chus is ſuppoſed to have been a great Prince 
and Lawgiver, who might poſlibly have 
taught the uſe of Wines, without the abuſe 
of them, His rites. were, however, per- 
formed by ſhameleſs drunken men and wo- 
men, whoſe extravagancies, one would have 
thought, might have been ſufficient to 
make the reſt of mankind for ever e 
* erime of ene 


To * ULCA N. 5 
vl CAN was the "Bo of J upiter and Ju- . 
no, and the huſband of Venus. He was. 
very diſagreeable in his perſon. It is faid 
he forged Thunder for Jupiter, for which 
he was called the Smith of the Gods, and 
the God of Smiths. IIis fabled life was in 
pres: a Taten for anne, 


ESCULAPIUS., 
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UL was The I of Apollo and the Ng 
N Coronis. 
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THIS Si of alt the Goddeſſes was 
the fiſter and the wife of Jupiter, or Jove, 
of whom ſhe was continually jealous, It. 
was on her approach that Ju piter turned I 


. into. 4 Cowz to eſcape” her eyes; but ſlie 
continued to torment the object of her hate, 


HE Mercury few Argus, and 15 eſoaping 


into Egypt, was there conſeerated a Gbd -- 


dels, and married Ofiris, who is alſo conſi - 
&red as the principal God of the Egyp» 


tians,—An Ox is alſo one of their Deities, 


who is called Apis. Juno was thus often 
embroiled with Jupiter, yet ſhe kept her 


e ee ng, herſelf to 
him 
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kim by the means of Venus: The former 
was the Goddeſs of Wedlock, which is beſt 
ſupported by Love. Her Symbol is a Pea- 
cock, into, whoſe tail, ſhe is ſaid, to have in - 
ſerted the hundred e e . 
alla calle en, 


MINERVA, 


Tm Goddeſs ſprang immedi ately. from 
the head of Jove. She was the power that 
preſided over Arts and Arms, and, by her 
5 the management of Wars. 
She was alſo called Pallas and Athene, and 
was ſaid to have named the city of Athens. 
Having contended with Neptune for that 
honour, the former firikin g the ground walk | 
his Trident, produced a Horſe; the latter: 
cauſed an Olive to ſpring out of the earth; 
and. therefore the conteſt was determined! in 
her favour. On ber ſhield is the Gorgon's- 
head with ſnaky locks, the ſight of whjch- 
was fo, terrible, as to turn men into ſtone. 
Minerva was an imperfect eee 
the Divine Wiſdom... 
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VENUS was the nter of See 
and is generally ſaid to have ſprung from 
the Froth of the Sea; though ſome affirmed 
her to be the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. 
She was received into Heaven, and was 
eſteemed the Goddeſs of Love, Beauty, and 
Pleaſure; the Graces, and the Winged 
Hours, were her attendants; and ſhe i is re- 

peatedly called the Delight of Gods and 
Men. Notwithſtanding al this, Juno per- 
ſuaded her to marry Vulcan, the moſt de- 
formed of all the Gods. She was the mo- 
ther of Zneas, byAnchiſes, a Trojan prince, 
and the great patroneſs af Paris, to whom 
ſhe promiſed the beautiful Helen, on the 
following occafion: The Goddeſs Diſcord 
(who furely ill deſerved that name) having 
produced an Apple which was inſcribed 
=— To the Faireſt ;” Juno, Pallas, and Ve- 
nus, contending for the prize, referred the 
difpute to Paris, the ſon of Priam, king of 
5 but who then kept ſneep on Mount 

0 Promiſed him Power; Pallas, 
| Wiſdom; 


E & ] 3 

5 Wisdom; and Venus, Beauty; to bribe him 
to give a favourable opinion, He decided 
for Venus ; and afterwards failing to Sparta, 
by the help of that Goddeſs, ſeduced Helen, 
the wife of Menelaüs, 1 in the abſence of that 
prince. For this the Spartan moved all 


Greece to afliſt him, who. entering into * 


league, fitted out a formidable fleet and 
army, and ſailed to Troy, which they took 
after a ſiege of ten years, and utterly de- 
ſtroyed. The Chiefs of the Greeks em- 
barked on this expedition, were Agamem- 


non, the commander; his brother Menelaiis, 


Achilles, Patroclus, Diomedes, Ajax, Te- 
lamon, Oileus, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, Idomeneus, 
Merion, Triptolemus, and Thoas the fon of 
| A e on the Trojan fide, were Hec- 
tor, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, Polydamas 
the Augur, and the reſt of Priam's ſons, 


with Antenor, Aneas the ſon of Anchiſes, . 


Memnon, Sarpedon, with Glaucus, and the 
forces of the Lycian nation. Hector was 
flain by Achilles during the courſe of the 
war; and the latter fell by Paris. Eneas 
was the only chief of note who ſurvived the 


ruin of Troy, and, according to ſome, 
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Wende ee in Italy. From this 
anceſtry the "Romans | pretended to trace 
their deſcent. Venus, Who had been ac- 
'cellary t to this war, often ſupported the Tro- 


gans, and was ſaid to have been wounded in 


defending her ſon Æneas from the attacks 
of Diomedes. This Goddeſs was likewiſe 
Enamoured, of "Adonis, whom Mars, her 
lover, in revenge, cauſed to be killed by a 
doar. After all, in this as well as in many 
other caſes, there appear to have been more 
than one to whom this name was aſcribed. 
Venus had many temples. erected to her; 
but was particularly vegerated in the ifles 


of Cyprus and Paphos, from which cir- 


cumſtance ſhe derived the name 'of the 


Cyprian, or Paphian Goddefs. She is re · 


"preſented in a chariot drawn by Doves, or 
Swans. Cupid, who is winged and blind, 
and Hymen, the God of Marriage, holding 
A flaming torch in his hand, are ber 2 5 
Attendants. | 


LAT-ONA,. 


rs Soddgts was the wother . apot 


i 


N 

rand 51 na, FR: Jupiter; but Juno cauſafl 
| ther to be purſued by the Serpent iPythog, 
and Earth æefuſing her a reſting place, the 
brought forth theſe Cœleſtial Beings on the 
floating iſland of Melos, which Neptune 
raiſed out of the ſea for that purpoſe. Slie 
cauſed the even ſons and ſeven daughters 
of Niobe to be ſlain by Apollo and Diana, 
for ſlighting her/ſacrifices, and deſpiſing her 
i perſon; andi tire queen eee 
into marble, which: e BEER AIM 
e and -mixfortunes. by 03 


8 was the e ana 
* Late, and generally e ſteemed the God- 
deſs of Hunting; but as ſhe had a threefold 
title, was the ſiſter of Apollo, and in one of 
her charaters repreſented Phabe, Cynthia, 
or the Moon, the is ranked among the 
Cœleſtial Goddeſſes. She turned Actæon 
into a Stag, and cauſed him to be devoured 
by his own hounds, for having looked at 
er when Ihe was bathing. She was looked 
e Ohatity, and had 
ä a bear- 
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1 # beautiful we a © Epbeſin, - which: was 
= Dunn by a Grecian youth, with a view of 
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2 15 S C Goddeſs: prefided-o over Pier Morn- 
"ing. She married Tython, who was changed 
= — — into'a Graſshopper,.and is ſaid to have 
been in love with the Grecian- Cephalus, 
who, however, loved: his wife Proeris too 
well to admit of her careſſes. Procris af- 
terwards made her huſband a preſent of a 


„ a call abnk-< 


; dart, which was-unerring. Cephalus being 
1 one day gone into the woods, his wife, moved | 
| by jealouſy, followed him; and hid herſelf, : I 
hen he, obſerving ſomething to ſtir. in a 1 
rhicket, immediately.threw his dart, and 1 
7 unfortunately killed his wife. She had a 4 

. ton” named Memnon, who was flain by 

75 deen aue! 8 1 fl 
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' THIS Goddeſs u was: 85 3 832. é 
urn _ Ops, and was the firſt that en- 1 
couraged 
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couraged Agriculture. She had the tnitions 
of King Eluſius, who was called Triptole-- 
mus, to whom, when of age, ſhe gave a cha- 
riot drawn by dragons, from which he ſcat- 
tered Corn upou the Earth, diffuſing bleſ- 
ſings as he rode along. She had ſeveral 
Temples; but her name was moſt rem rked | 
for certain myſterious Rites performed 1 in 
Her honour, at e e women ene 
5 en 5 . 
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HERE Was the are of thi Gods, . 
but having made an unfortunate flip in the 
preſence of Jupiter, he diſmiſſed her, and 
having taken Ganimede, the ſon of Troas, 5 


king of Troy, made him Cup- bearer in her 
Lead. re was. her ryan) or” eee 


Nox, or NIGHT, was 1 „ of 
Ccelus mad Terra, afid married to Erebus,. 
or, as ſome ſay, to Somnus; however, the 


had 4 Several, Sulden, the moſt een 


. N N 5 1 74 J : 

ay SFfwhom'was Moers, or Death; Morpheus 
1 valſo, the God:of Dreams, Was an attentlant 
ann ber train. She was generally painted in 
9 Ablack rebe, beſet witlr ſtars, and 2ecounted 
. =ne ofthe moſt ancient ofithe ane 
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> Ak were de, Goldeſſes ef Arts and 
| px Sane Hiſtory, Muſic, andiPoetry ; they 
were Nine in number; namely, Urania, 
Calliope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Melpome- 


ne, Polyhymnia, Terpſichore, and Thalia. 


To them the Palm Pree and the Laurel 
were reckoned ſacred, as alſo the Caſtalian 
Fountain. They generally inhabited Mount 
Parnaſſus, where the flying horſe, Pegaſus, 
was ſaid to be kept near them. The Mules 
were beloved by Minerva, and always found 
in the train of Apollo. Thoſe who defire to 
learn what is moſt uſeful and reſpectable, 
will 188270 be found admirers of = Lever 


Fe 


es on Ae «Ss. 


— are th h A -thiree Hantjniitl oy 
ning Aglaia, who - endues the Mind with 


FY 


a | ue; 
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24-4 4 
Virtue; Thalia, whoinfuſes Gratitude; anit 
Euphroſyne, who Enlivens the Heart with 
Chearfultiefs. Thoſe who' would wiſh te 
pleaſe, muſt be attentive to the Graces, 


— 


Ol KEPTUNE. 


dbl 0 the fo of Sn and 
brother of Jupiter, to whom fell the empire 
of the Seas. Being driven out of Jove's 
preſence, together with Apollo, he affiftet 
that God in building the walls of Troy, in 
the reign of Laomedon ; but the king de- 
frauding both of their promiſed reward, 
the former ſent a fea monſter, which did 
great miſchief on the coaſts, 'Thismonſter, 
which was to devour the king's daughter, 
Was deſtroyed by Hercules; but Laomedon 
uſing him in the ſame manner, that hero 
overturned the walls which the Gods Nep- 
tune and Apollo had raiſed. Neptune ts 
deſeribed as commanding the Tritons, and 
all the Sea and River Gods. die is irepre- 
dented fitting ou a car in form of a Shell, 
drawn by Sea Horſes, and with a Trident in 


"Be * 1 1 | 
5 nis hand · The great power aſeribed to hiw 
— tly expreſſes the danger of thoſe 

5 I OO to the Wen 1 


: 5 


NELEUS. 


NELEUS was the ſon of elves, who! 
had twelve ſons by the Nymph Chlora, all 
of whom were deſtroyed by Hercules, ex- 
cept Neſtor, who was abſent, The latter, 
who was at the fiege « of Troy, was faid- to 
have lived three ages, by which was under- 
| ſtood. 300 years, —lt is probable, however, 
that he was born at the eud of one age, 
lived another, and ſaw the beginning of the 
third, in which caſe he might, perhaps, be 
120 years: old, The Nereids, or Sea 
Nymphs, were in.the train of Neleus. 


WOE 0 


1 PROTEUS. 1 


3 ' PROTEUS» was: 5 Gs of rat, and 


Thetis, and had the peculiar 50 « nd 
ng 1s ls at en 5 


AOLUS. 


1 
F TH l r 
Cotes no Bass 

ol Us was-fuppoſed. to be the fon. of 
Jupiter, and the God of the Winds, who 
were all at his command,——Boreas,,. Eurus, 
Auſter, Zephyrus, and the reſt, were ſubject 
to him. In effect, he was king of the ans. 
Xolia, my a,great. Aftronomer. TEE 


% 
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THETA 


THETIS was. r ow. a the 5 
Goddeſs of the Sea, and daughter of Nep- 

tune. —She was the wife of Peleus, king of 

Theſfaly, and mother of Achilles, who was 
alſo called Pelides. Her nuptials were ce- 
lebrated tby all the Gods. Some ſay The 
made her ſon Achilles invulnerable in every 
part but the heel, by dipping him in the 
rirer Sty x ; but Homer ſays nothing of the 
d Watter, However that WAS, this hero was 
- Wong concealed in women's cloaths, till 
Ulyſſes found him out, and took him to the 
famous ſiege of Troy, where it was written 
in the Fates that he ſhould fall, -Quarrel- - 
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ng 
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"Hog with Agamemnon-i in the laſt year of 

' the ſiege, he withdrew. his aid, and Thetis- 
prevailed on Jupiter to deny ſucceſs to the 0 
Greeks, tillithe offence of Agamemnon in. N 
taking away Nis captive, Briſeis, was atoned, 

At length, when the Trojans Had: begun 
firing the Oreeian' fleet, Achilles ſent his 
friend Patroclus, with the Myrmidons, to pit 
their aſfſſtancs. But Patroclus being ſlain | 

by Hector, this Hero himſelf took the field, WM 
and Hector fell by his arm.— Achilles after- WW We 
wards fell by the hand of Paris; and, after 
his death, Ulyſſes and Ajax contendin g for 2B 
his armour; the latter, lofing his cauſe, flew 25 
himſelf. Thotis n for the WM 

Sea isſelf. c 


„ T 

I is here to fe ot that eres was 

ſearcely a Conſtellation in the Heavens, to 

the hiſtory. of which the ancients had not 

annexed ſome fable. The Twelve Signs of 

the Zodiac, which we ſhall jaſtance, may 
prove a ae 
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Ans Animal i is fd to bare carried Ve 
nus 


18 79. N. 
nus and Cupid, for which oi was rewarded:; 
with a Golden F leceg, and. advanced to the. 
ang; e EA | 
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THIS is the Animal 16 öde Hape Ju- 
piter deceived Europa, the daughter of Age 
nor, king of Thebes, and thus gave the 

ame of Europe to one Quarter of the 
| World. The Fable ſeems to intimate, that 
Europa was carried off in a r ee 
Full en on its heads: PF 
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THESE were Caſtor and Pella. . 


CANCER, The Cas. 
ND 93 : | 


THIS was the Crab ſent by Juno to em- 
by barraſs, Hercules while he was killing, the - 

Hydra. The ſon of Jupiter cruſhed him-: 
ander his foot, but 192 a him to 
ee 


ke 
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Is was the Lion Fein by a ora | 


after allroag: conteſt, in the foreſt of Nemea, 
V. 1 R. G O, The voix. 


IIS Vit was Aſtrea, the Goddeſs of 
Truth and Innocence. . 


8 , ; 
24 : 1) { 


. 1 B * A, The Bai bon. 
'$UPPOSED to 1 the Dolan, of The- 


LE. 


-mis, the Goddeſs of Juſtice ; in which, like- 
wiſe, Jupiter weighs the lot of human kind, 


s C-O'R7P-1 O,, \The Scen rien, 


THIS was a youth transformed into that 
Hideous ſhape, but afterwards placed among 
the Celeſtial Signs. | 


8 "SAGITTARIOS, The CExTAVR or Aztnrd.. 


"THIS was W the Centmirs hn was 
ths tutor of Achilles.—The people called 
Centaurs, were a nation of Theſſaly, re- 

ark able for taming bulls and breaking 
| horſes 


horſes. On account of the latter they were 
ſuppoſed to be half Men and half Horſes. 
They were, in general, good Archers. 
Theſeus almoſt exterminated this nation in 
a drunken quarret, at this wedding of es 1. 
ton e 
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IIS u was W fappoſed to beg this Goat, whoſe” 
milk furniſhed Jove with a ſubſiſtence when 
he was obliged to be concealed from his ka. 
en . 5 HAN 


AQUA RI U 8. The Warren Branrs, 


HY 1 * the Gods with Netlar, 5. 


It ſcatters 1 and ea Dew PM the 
o Wl Earth. 
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THESE were c to Heaven for car- 


* Tying Venus and bras away from the 
e giant Typhon. et 7 | 
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. / 4 ares Eat” 
Arrxx having taken notice of the Carlef- 
tial Powers, and, Sea Gods, it is proper, 
before we deſcend to the Infernal Regions, 
that we ſhould take ſome notice of the 
Gods and Demi - Gods of the Earth, moſt of 
whom were Heroes, or great Princes. The 
Whole catalogue is ſo: numerous, that ir 

verburthen the reader's memory; 
w © ſhall, therefore, ſelec the 9 8 0 1 
die, mera begin with”: eee 


5 | 
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HEROVLES, 34 


— 


HE Wag the ſon of Jupiter and Anne: 
Archippe, the wife of Sthenelus, king of 
ycene, being pregnant at the ſame time, 
it was in the Fates, that the child which was 
155 firſt brought into the world, ſhould com- 
= mand the other. Juno contriving that- 
54S Archippe ſhould be firſt delivered, her ſon 
71 Euryſtheus had the command of Hercules ; 
wy and this prince enjoined him ſuch Labours 
4 as ſerved to ſhew his remarkable Strength 
4. i | and Valour, —_ Indeed, he had . 
BY | carly 


__ 
- 
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Ew” tokens of by ſtrangling two Serpents, | 


when he was an infant in his cradle.—He 
flew...the monſter, Hydra, (whoſe heads 
ſprouted as faſt as they were cut off) in the 
fens of Lerna.— He hunted, and killed, a 


Hind with golden horns and brazen feet,— 


He firan gled a Lion in the foreſt of Nemea;” 
whoſe ſkin he afterwards wore as a garment. 


He puniſhed a king of Thrace, who fed his 
horſes with human fleſh.—Hetook the Wild 
Boar of Erymanthus, and led him to Eu- 


ryſtheus. He killed the horrible Birds 
which were called Stymphalides, and had 
claws of iron, —He tamed a Wild Bull that 
deſolated Crete.—He vanquiſhed the River 


God Achel6us, who had the privilege of 


changing his form; and when hie took that 
of a Bull, wrenched off one of his horns, 


which afterwards became the Horn of Plen- 


5 — He wreſtled with yp giant ne 


= Probably he turned the courſe of the river 1 
and, by cutting off one of its ſtreams, which he directed in 
a more proper chaanel, fertiliſed the country. Some have 
doubted 

1% moſt likely that (beſides many fabulous Stories) the 


Actions of feyerab _—_ been attributed 30 this favoy- 
lite Hero. # 7; 


Þ a. 0 and 


whether ſuch a man as Hercules ever exiſted; it 
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| d "Sidos him riſe more vigorous from 
every fall, at laſt held him up in the air, 
and ſtifled this formidable adverſary 'in' bis 
arms.—He gathered the Golden Apples in 
the garden of Heſperides, after having kil- 
led the watchful Dragon that guarded them. 
—Relieving Atlas, who is faid to bear the 
Heaveng on his Shoulders, Hercules ſup- 
ported the weight for twenty - four hours. He 
flew Geryon, Cacus, and other Monſters (or 
Robbers) He overcame the Centaurs; and 
cleanſed in one day the Augean Stables, in 
which 1000 oxen had dunged for 1000 years. 
This he did by turning a ſtream of water 
through them.—He killed the Sea Monſter 
which was to have devoured Heſione, and 
afterwards took Troy, and gave Heſione to 
Telamon, the father of Ajax.—He defeated 
the Amazons, and gave their Queen Hy- 
polita to Theſeus.—He deſcended into the 


Infernal Regions, and dragged the three- 


headed dog Cerberus up to the Regions of 


Light —He flew the Vulture that devoured 


the Liver of Prometheus; and, having di- 
vided two Mountains that obſtructed the 


N from the Weſtern to the Mediter- 


rahean 


1 


tar, on which he inſcribed . Ne plus ultra; 
Jou can go no farther ;” as he then con- 
ceived himſelf to be at the end of the world. 
In his youth, Pleaſure and Virtue appearing 


before him in human ſhapes, he rejected 
the former and choſe the latter. However, 


in his more advanced age, he became the 
dupe of Females, and actually ſpun in wo- 
men's apparel, to pleaſe the Lydian Prin- 


ceſs, Omphale. Having ſlain the Centaur 


Neſſus, with an arrow poiſoned by the blood 
of the Hydra, the dying monſter gave De- 
janira (Hercules's wife) his ſkin, as a pre- 
ſervative for love. This Dejanira ſent him 


to regain. his affections. The hero had no 


ſooner put it on, than he was ſeized with 
violent and incurable pains; therefore, build: 
ing a funeral pile on Mount Etna, he ſet 
fire to it, and expired. His ſpirit was re- 


ceived into Heaven, where he married Hebe, 


and Temples were built to him on Earth, 
by his father Jupiter. — The ſirſt part of 
this Hero's life is a model of Virtue.— The 
latter ſhows the rally of mankind.. 
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ranean Sea, ſet 1 up two Pillars near Gibral- 
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- "THis. Herd was the ſon of Kaki, king 
of Athens,” and was che great imitator of 
Hereles. Howeyer, he was not without 


Alis faults. He was the firſt that ran away 
Vith Helen; whom he afterwards feſtored. 
One ok his greateſt aktions was vanquiſbing 
the Monſter, fon of Minos, king of Crete, 


called the Minotaur, who was reported to 


be half a Bull and half a Man, by the help 


of Ariadue, the king's daughter, whom he 
afterwards forſock.— Fortetting to changt 


his Cails on his return, the expected fignal 
of his ſucceſs, his father gens, thinking 
Him lain, threw himſelf into the ſea, which 


Kill bears his name. His laſt wife was Phæ- 
dra, by wffom he had Hypolitus, whom he 


| fought to put to death, on an accuſation of 
his ftep-mother, which proved falſe; but 


the Prince endeavouring to yſcape being 


. thrown from his chariot, was killed. — The 


fable ſays, Aſculapius reſtored him to life, 


and he went into Italy. Theſeus deſcended 
to the infernal Regions, where he was de- 
tained wht but Way releaſed by Her- 


- cules, 


Loles After 1 
of fortune, he died at Athens; and a tem- 
ple was erected to his er N 


ö een 
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3  - ga$t 
aso was the fon. ef ®on, king of 
Thedaly, He was brought up under Chi- 
ram the Centaur, Who was famous for his 1 
s arts and:larninge This hero ſailed in, the | 
0 fri large ſhip. we hear of in the world, 1 
< (called; Argo) to fetch the Golden Fleece | 
2 from Colchis; i. e. to eſtabliſſi a gainful 2 
1 tratle there. He is ſaid to have killed a | 
| Dragon that guarded the Fleece, with the 1 
4 aſſiſtanoe of Medea, who, being an Enchang- 
. .reſs, is faid to have reſtored old ſon to / 
Youth, and to hate done many extraordi- ö 
f nary things; but at length, either on ac- | 
1 count of her ill practices, or becauſe he was 
4 tired of her, Jaſon left her, and married 5 q 
3 Cxeuſa, When, in a fit of phrenzy, the flew 14 
9 the children ſhe had by him, poiſoned. the | 
1 WM fonlily, and ſet the palace in flames; after i 
hf who ſhe fled in a-cheriet,..drawn by dta- | 
. vuhich was geen for het kr ne 
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Guns her f abe 0% at length reigned, 
and died pezeeably-at.Calghis: ne 
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"CASTOR and POELUx were the Twit 
Brothers of Helen and Clytemneſtra. They 
followed Jaſon to Golchis. Theſe hetoe. 
were ſo much attached to each other, as 
friends as well as brothers, that they were 
never  afutider, + They were diſtinguiſhed 
(for heroic actions, and (probably for clear- 
| ing the ſeas of pirates) were deified,” Ju- 
piter having beſtowed immortality on Pol- 
lux, Caſtor ſhared it with him, ſo that they 
med and died alternately: at laſt they 
were both taken up into Heaven, and, me- 
'famorphoſed into Stars, formed the Con- 
ho” e _— Gemini, GL DONP, HF 
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ROE was generally laid to be the 
daughter of the Sun. She changed Ulyſles' 
companions, Who drank of her poiſoned 
-eup, © into Swine, —She ſeems to have been 
Queen of the. Sarmotes, who poiſoned: her 
*hafband-in order to 9 5 alone, —Ulyſlgs 
8: + refuſing 


55 
tai... | 
refying: her draught, furniſhes a good en, 
ample to us to refuſe the poiſoned, cup of 
guilty pleaſurs Circe was a ſorcereſs like 
Medæa, already mentioned. Probably both 
were eee with the ſecrets of Nature, 
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x A 22 Earth · born Goddeſs, 4 
detained U es for a long time on his 
twenty years voyage, after the deftruRion 
of TON © e 
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- JUTURNA was thedaughter of Basses | 
b and changed into a nymph by Jupiter. When 

; Eneas left burning Troy, after having 


ſpent ſome time with Dido, or Eliſa, queen 

of Carthage,” he came into Italy, and was | 
directed by Auguries to fix his reſidence at 4 

Latium, where he demanded Lavinia, the | 
daughter of king Latinus; but Turnus, 
who courted her, inciting the Latins to arm 
5 in defence of his cauſe, ſeveral battles were 
fought, and at length Turnus was flain by 
the re 8 arms woe de Trajan 2 
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Tutur na, {is filter, «Had done every 
thing in Rer power to Jeet kim. The 
whole * of Knesss fertlifig/in Itsly id 
ted by ſome authors. (ROBSHIE ar! 
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Ir is to be ad, that eden mere 
fo 4 in multiply ing Gods a 


| 2 0 th at their, woods. were, up ppoſe e 


e ful of them. — Pan, Silenus, ertumnus, 
riapus, Flora, Pomona, Nymphe, With 
the Dryads and Hamadryads, were Fappeſed 


to inhabit theſe,; while the Rivers and 
Lakes had their peculiar Deities, and 


Nymphs or Naiads, ſome of whom; were 


metamorphoſed into Divinities, hilſt others 


retained the powerlof changin their. forms 
at pleaſure. The Pagans had- alſo their 
Lares, or Houſhold Gods, whoſe; Images 


vere generally placed ee Nen, pay 
| ures A. e, inks 
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yi THIS eee bowervhe ſa ide to be 


che God of Riches, the ſon of Ceres, and 
the Ruler of the ſhades below, The Elyſian 
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Fields, where the good were rewarded, and 
Tartarus, where the wicked were puniſhed, 

were both alike under his dominibn, | The 
entrance to thoſe Manſions was guatded by 


a Dog with three heads, that was called 
Cerberus; ho, inſtead of Hairs, was 00- 
yered with Snakes. Here were found, 


Fear, Terror, Gorgon, Demogotgon, and 


all the Monſters that could affright mortalss. 
The river Lethe, (of Forgetfulnels), Ache - 


ron, of Sorrow, and the flaming Phlegethon, 
ee to thoſe MF Territories, which 


r + £24 2423 


Pee. the ee of Sat? wafted , 


over hither, whete' they were Judged by 
Rhadamanthus, Minos, and Tacus, wh 


decreed according to Their merits, To 
their judgement all were ſuppoſed to be 
ſubject, except ſuch as were received into 


the Aſſembly of the Gods. —The fabftance 


of this fable appears to have been calcu- 


lated to give men, in thoſe days, forme ideas 


of future rewards and puniſhments... When 
Pluto viſited mankind, he walked lame, but 
on his departure, took wings and fleiv : away. 


A A picture of the e of Riches... 
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TH Esk were Infernal Deities who tors 
Abe wicked in Tartarus, and were 
ſometimes ſent to plant their Snakes in the 
boſoms of the guilty on earth. Let thoſe 
_— who'have abandoned the paths of Virtue; 
by _ © dread the Furies, which will certainly haunt 
them here in the form of a guilty conſcience; 
and give n a ſad ATW of an e 
| n 
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| THESE were three 1 7 1 
the Thread; Clotho held the Diſtaff; Lo- 
chefis ſpun, and Atropos cut off the Thread, 
The Fates ſeem to have been confidered a5 
having the greateſt Influence oyer Human 
Life. However, Jupiter could check them, 
or give way to them, as he thought proper. 
The idea that Chriſtians, ſhould entertain 

. of Fate, is no other than that of - the Go- 
vernment of the Supreme Being, whoſe 

Love created, and whoſe Will ſuſtains, this 

Univerſe ; and, leaving nothing to blind 
chance, diſpoſes of 2. wings accordin 81 to 


: a good pleaſure, 
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For the s E of SCHOOLS. | 
TENN This. Day is publiſhed, u Lge 
A New and much · improved Edition, with bear Twent 
#ncw: Emblems, never before printed; embelliſhed with 
2 New Set of Cuts, and a beautiful Frontiſpiece, De- 
dicated, by Permiſhon; to the Right Honourable Lady 
EL1ZABETH KERR, Price only "Two 1 
neatly. bound, 5 


i TT eas 
CHOTCE” EMBLEMS. 


Natural, Hiſtorical, Fabulous, Moral, and Divine, 
For the IMPROVEMENT: and Pas TIME of JDT 


Adorned with CUTS; : 
With pleaſing and familiar. Deſcriptions | to each, | 
l PROSE AND VE RS E. 
The Whole calculated to convey the Golden . 
Leſſons of Inſtruction under a Mew" and more de- 
lghtful Dress. | 
Written ſome Years: fince kor dae Aiden of 2 
Youhg Nobleman. 
"i ſhould the Philoſophic Mind diſdain, te 
That Good, which makes each humbler Boſom vain 2 - 


Let School-taught Pride diſſemble all it can, ; 
©, | Theſe Lictle Things are Great to Little Man. 1 
n * At the Time the above Performance firſt made 3 


2 its Appearance, the Monthly and Critical Reviewers; 
2 the Editors of the Town and Country, the Univerſal, the 
e Ladies, and the Britiſh Magazines, ſpoke of it in the 
is higheſt Terms of Praiſe; one of whom obſerved, that 

: The Language æuas particularly eaſy; the Allegories well. 

. choſen; j the adi, uſeful and important ; and the whole | 
0 froperly calculated to mae a decp and laſting impre/flan 1 

beet and dducrilt minds of Youth--at the Jame' time that _—_ 7 of 

of maturey age may read it with pleaſure and preſit. \, i 
N.B. Great Allowance to BOARDING -SCHOOLS. - 
This Eooxk is entered at Stationer's Hall. 
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The FRENCH . ASSIST. 
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RNT z or, A wow wg eafy Method to learn 
| eak French, with Pre- 
wo Parts. Compre- 


; 3 by Queſtion and 4 Abfver.” The whole 
written from Practice, upon a Plan entirely new. 


By. Ny Salomon; late Maſter of the- emy in 
e - Red-Lion- ſtreet, Clerkenwell. _ 
__— Mr. Salomon! 5 Book i is exceeding by wel 
f The per af maſter in teaching to ſpelt 922 read 
French. e . ſecond part contains gbe mſi: common rules of 
= French Grammar, diſptſed in ſeich a manner, as. 10 be very 
_ eafily acquired, with ſame aſſiſtance from a teacher. This per- 
5 | formance, therefore, 2 well ſupply: the place a grammar 
on a more extenfioe plan; or eben, on arrount Ki ts contiſeneſs, 
be more ſergiceable w Learners, ata multiplicity 5 grammati- 
cal rules, liable ro various exceptions, too often: courage be- 
N . ” See ene e and e Reviews. 


108" 
| Proper to be bound up with all French LIE | 
; Price S IX PE N E., 


DLAIN and INFALLIBLE RULES for 
. knowing the Genders of all French Nouns 
| hpoorgre wa 'without any other Aſſiſtance. 4 


N. SALOMON. 


„A method of facilitating the acquiſition of this neceſſary 
rt of grammar, cannet fail of being highly uſeful to all who 
| 25 the French Language: Great ev cs ion and indufiry 
1 _ been requiſile to invent the rules here laid down, and wt 
88 exefore hope that Mr. Salomon will reap from the public fa- 
a "ny s wi: 5 bis labour deſerves, Critical. Review. 
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= NEW FORTUNE-TELLING AL 2 ; 
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OR, 2. ET ON "NEW 25 171% r gs Worry eg 
or ig} cont poſtd for the Amuſement ofthe Toes 
1 b Mee of the Royal Family, 
Price only Obe Shilling, neatly coloured, of 4. 8 
ILEY's ROYAL- SPRLLING Cars; Ko 
adorned With ſuitable Devices, aud Verſes © 1 25 
under each, With their Emphaſis property mazrkeds 
and the Words divided, ſo as to prevent falſe Pro- 
nunciation. On the Top of the Cards is the A- 8 
phabet, diſplayed”; in large and ſmall Letters, fo. © 


contrived as to eut off at Pleaſure, withour i injur- 


ing the Beauty of the Devices; by Which Tofants- 
may very foort'be: taught to compoſe their Names, 
Woids, Dates, &c. Deligned to engage the At- 
tention. of young Children, and lead them to For 
an early ang correct Taſte for e ul 
* „„ 
11505 ie of thy Crewe . N 5 . 
Diers with Embelliſhments, Prics Is. 3d. 
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MANACK ; or, ENTERTAINING ORA 
CLE for the Year 1779. Compoſed of upwards - 
of 400 droll Queſtions, ſo contrived, that the Myſ= 
tery of the different ingenious Solutions, never 


fail to have the moſt laughable and pleaſing effect; 


* are ſuitably claſſed, for Single, Married, and 
idow Ladies; Batchelors, Hulbaida,. V Widows 
ers, 5 of all Denorgivations. | e | 
is Tag Vol. 120. Price . und or 6s. bound, 29 55 4 
PRINC B NR HT — 
An ALLEGORICAL ROMANCE. + 5 | ; 
The 5 ORT _ SPENCER 
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CG RI L R Books ET KR and STATIONER, at 
STERN ES HEAD) CURZON-STREET Mar Pars, 
Informs the Nobility and'the Public, that he has now ou 
Sale a good Collection of new and ſerond-hand Books, 
various Bindings, conſiſting chiefly of the beſt Engliſh 
> 1 Ge ; with a great Variety, of Bibles, Common 


Prayer Books, Teſtaments, 


Spelling Books, Annual La- 


dies- and Gentlemen's Pocket Books and Almanacks, 
with the new Pamphlets, Reviews, Magazines, and other 
periodical Works, as ſoon as publiſhed ; alſo a general 
Aſſortment of ſuperfine Writing Papers, together with 
an extenſive 2 or other rage ge Wares , VIZ. 


All forts of account — 
in various bindings 
\Jphabers of different. ſizes 
\fles-ſkin pocket books 

Bonnet boards | 


Black ſhining ſand 


Blue glaz'd paper 
Bloſſom blotting paper 
Beſt black lead pencils 
Black lines, for writing 
Tin ruling pens 
Cake and other inks 
Meſſage Cards of all ſorts 


Copy books and ditto covers 


Cyphering books, &c. 
Ebony inkſtands and fand 


boxes 
Emboſs'd paper 


Fine Dutch pens and quilt 


Black and red ink 
Japan and India inks 
Inkſtands, pewter or lead 


Ink and ſand glaſſes, with 
+ braſs ops 


Copper-plates 3 in the neweſt Taſte, and 
Printed on the ſhorteſt Notice:. 


8 


Ink pots of different ſortz 
in leather 

Paint ſhells and ot her coloum 

Camels hair bruſhes 

Ivory folders and knives 

Lotteries for children 

| Leiter caſes in Morocco or 
'Spanith leather 

Paper caſes 

Memorandum books of all 
ſorts 

Muſic and aka papers 

Pounce and pounce boxes 

Receipt,books and rulers 

Slates and pencils 

Sealing wax 

Wafers, vermillion, white, 
black or common red ditto 

Drawing vellums 

Fine * common . 
ment 


Writing papers of every for 
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Brown and whited brown 


